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I See By The Ads 


RECKON the editor of this paper will 
be thinkin’ I don't get no letters no 
more if ‘I don't get to printin’ more of 
thera with my pieces. Then the next 
thing he'll be thinkin’ 
ain’t nobody readin’ 
my pieces and then 
he'll be wantin’ to 
leave my pieces ‘out 
so he can put more 
of his in. 


If he thinks folks 
wants to read his 
pieces instead of mine 
that’s where he’s 
fooled. I'll bet a 
nickel I get more let- 
ters in a week than 
he gets in a month. And I want to tell 
you I get good letters too from smart 
folks, the smartest that reads this paper. 

I know the editor of this paper is better 
educated than I am, but I can’t help it 
if folks just naturally loves to read my 
pieces the best. Anyhow I'm goin’ to put 
in some more letters. 

The first one on top of the pile I see 
comes from Virginia. It’s got a lot on it 








BILL CASPER 


about Mt. Caleb Orchards Ink. Well, 
we'll read the letter. 
Dear Bill: 

My two little boys and some of the men 
today turned several lots of cattle into the 
same field and each had a pushing match 
with every stranger which set the boys and 


men to figuring how many fights there were. 

As we notice you are quite a shark with 
figures we would like to know how many 
fights there would be if 100 cattle were turned 
into a field at the same time and each one 
had a fight with the other. One of the boys 
said each steer could have 100 fights and as 
there were 100 the total would be 10,000. The 
other said 500, one of the men said 5,000, 
another said he didn’t know exactly how many 
but there sure would be some fighting going 
on. Another figured 4,950. 

Now, Bill, we hope you can take time from 
your interest figures and hired man problems 
to give us the correct answer to this, as we 
know you can figure it correctly and each 
one will abide by your decision. 

Yours very truly, 
Fred Bartenstein. 

Say brother what was the matter with 
‘What was they all wantin’ 

No I can't tell you how 
many fights they had. How could I? I 
didn’t see them. How many steers was 
there? How many strangers? No I ain't 
got time to figure this out. I got to write 
a piece for this paper. You go ahead 
and have all the fun you can out of it. 
But I don’t believe any of them could 
have 100 fights. They couldn’t hold out 
that long. 

Looks like the next letter I see comes 
from Texas. Let me see if I can read it. 
Yes, here it is. 

Dear Bill: 

You seem to congratulate yeurself that you 
were paying only 8 per cent for your money. 
My “dear fellow” you were actually paying 
a bit more than 26+ per cent for your money 


them cows? 
to fight for? 


instead of 8 per cent. Figure it out. You 
paid $16 for the privilege of using $184 for 
four months, and paid it in advance. You 


figure it out and let us have another article 


in The Progressive Farmer on how you feel 
now on your borrowing power. 
By the way, I am not a farmer although 


I do own land; neither have I ever borrowed 
a dime in my life; neither am I a “Bolshivisk.” 
How about another article on farm interest 
rate? 
Yours truly, 
Clark Wilkinson. 

Say, friend, I reckon you didn’t under- 
stand. I borrowed $200. The banker 
took out $16 for interest. If that ain’t 8 
per cent, what is it? Suppose we read 
the next letter. 
The Progressive Farmer: 
Gentlemen: 

I have been a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for many years and have always en- 


joyed it, and especially Bill Casper’s page. 
It is always the first thing I read when I 
take up the paper. 

In an issue two or three weeks ago Bill 
stated that he had succeeded in borrowing 
from the bank $200. Bill was very much 
elated over the fact that he was able to 


borrow this money, and more so, because he 
got the money at 8 per cent interest. 
He got the $200 for four months, and the 


banker took out $16 which was interest for a 
whole year on the amount borrowed. While 
Bill was rejoicing at getting the money from 
the bank at 8 per cent where before he had 
been paying 10 per cent, he paying in 
reality 24 per cent interest on the $200. 

Get in touch with Bill at and inform 
him that he is paying too much for the money 
Perhaps you had better notify him 


was 


once 


borrowed. 


through The Progressive Farmer and then 
we know that he \ ill get the word. I would 
be glad to see notice in paper, calling his at- 
tention to his very grave error, and hope 
that he won't do so any more. 

Hoping that you get Bill straightened out, 
and that he will look before he leaps next 
time, I am 

Yours truly, 


W. S. Norwood. 
Say, what are all these people talkin’ 
such big interest for? I got to be seein’ 
about this. Do you reckon I did pay too 
much? Anyhow I’m goin’ to find out. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


| BE SURE THRESHING AND _ 
| HEATING BOILERS ARE SAFE 


FFICERS of 


creamery plants, school buildings, ele- 








community houses, 
vators, and other establishments depend- 
ing on steam boilers for heating or pow- 
er should be sure that these boilers are 
safe to operate, as a protection to your 
members who are around such places and 
for your own protection from liability in 
case of an explosion. A simple method 
of securing such inspection at a moderate 
cost is to take out some liability insur- 
ance on such boilers, this cost also includ- 
ing three free inspections per year. 
Farmers who own or work around 
steam threshing engines also should be 
careful that these boilers are not defec- 
tive and that the operators are competent 
to operate the engine safely. Some states 
require that such operators be licensed; 
and if this is the case, be sure the opera- 
tor has such a license. Old boilers are 
especially likely to be defective, and all 
old boilers should be looked upon with 
suspicion, especially if they have been 
standing idle for several months. Direc- 
tions for testing steam boilers can be sent 
on request. I. W. DICKERSON. 


A fillle Sermon 


On Good Ffealth 


By FM. Recisrizr, M.D. 
Young Folks, Beware of “Trench 
Mouth!” 


—— the World War, this disease 
of the soft tissues of the mouth was 
called “Vincent's It became 
so prevalent among the soldiers in the 
trenches that it was 
called “trench 
mouth.” This dis- 
ease actually de- 
stroys the soft tis- 
sues of the mouth 
and gums. The acute 
condition is very 
painful; the gums 
bleed freely and the 
odor of the mouth is 


infection.” 





DR. REGISTER 


very noticeable — in 
fact it is a very serious disease. if not 
given good and prompt treatment. It may 


cause the loss of one’s teeth and may even 
prove fatal. 
1919 
The disease may be of a chronic char- 
acter, running over a long period, with 
such s}mptoms as bad taste in the mouth, 
bleeding of the gums, and a general tir- 
ed, no-account feeling. One may also run 
some temperature. If the gums rise and 
overlap the jaw teeth (especially the wis- 
dom teeth), bleed easily, and are sore, 
it is high time the sufferer were seeing a 
dentist. The dentist should take a speci- 
men and send to the laboratory for con- 
firmation of his diagnosis. 
114 
During the last few months, there has 
been a great amount of this disease 
among young people. I saw an article re- 


cently by a dentist of national reputation. 
He said that kissing and “necking” had 
spread this disease to an alarming extent. 
It will probably be called “neckers’ dis- 
ease,” as we're out of the trenches now. 
104 
The person who has this disease shou!d 
be careful not to allow uninfected per- 
sons to use the dishes or eating utensils 
used by him. Well persons should be 
even more careful not to use such things 
as are likely to convey infection to them. 
And young people, for health’s sake, 
should refrain from kissing until the lab- 
oratory has given both would-be partici- 
pants a negative report. 


DovouFino 
Sunday feho 


Eight Questions and Answers About 
Rebuilding the Temple 
I 


What was the first thing done by the cara- 
van upon arriving in Jerusalem? 


our 
esson? 


. 


Upon arriving at Jerusalem, the caravan 
proceeded to build homes, till the soil, and 
re-establish itself as a community. 

II 


What worship was instituted immediately ? 


An altar was set up and burnt offerings 
were sacrificed as was the custom. 
Il 


What two great leaders urged on the work? 

Zerubbabel, the Jewish governor, and Jeshua, 
the high priest. 

IV 

What two prophets played a part in inciting 
the people to the task? 

Haggai and Zechariah, two prophets, took 
up the task. The temple was founded in 537 
B. C. Work lagged until these two prophets 
incited the people to recommence the task 
again in 520 B. C., and to finish it in 516 B. C. 


Vv 


What wood was used and how was it ob- 
tained ? 


Cedar from Lebanon was used in building 
the second temple, as it had been used by 
Solomon. Grain, wine, and olive oils were 
traded for this famous wood. 

VI 


How was the labor secured? 


the labor was volunteered. Some 


hired. 


Some of 
of it was 


Vil 


How did the second temple compare with 
the first? 

The second temple was built upon the site 
of the first. This new temple was 60 cubits 
broad and 60 cubits high, where Solomon's 
had been 20 by 30 cubits. The new temple 
was lined with gold, and contained the old 
utensils. But Solomon’s temple cost much 
more than its successor. 


Vill 


When was the temple opened for services? 

The temple was opened on the third day of 
the twelfth month of the Jewish year, extend- 
ing from February 20 to March 20. The foun- 
dations had been laid 20 years before. 

(Copyright, 1929, Publishers’ Syndicate.) 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 








ain't love that makes a 


ae man so 
good io his second wife. It’s just a 
guilty conscience about the way he done 
the other one.” 

“Pa ain't a hypocrite in most things, 
but we et at a swell hotel once an’ he 
held my chair back an’ pushed it under 
me when I set down like they do in 
pictures.” 






Our Weekly . Sermon 


By REV.J.W HOLLAND DD 


>= - = 
Moral Contagion 
” Seshcacengee of mine was being operated 
4 upon last evening. I went to the 
hospital and walked down the aisle t 
ward the operating room. A nurse ap- 
proached me anf 
said, “You cannot 


come closer than 
this door.” She Was 
fearful that some 


germ might be upon 
me that would infeg 
the air of the oper. 
ating room. 





The air is filled 

1wW. with invisible spores 

of all kinds. We 

carry them with us. Measles, smallpox 
mumps—all float in the air. Modem 


surgery has been made possible largely 
through the ability to render a wound 
aseptic, 

a9 

Ideas which result in conduct seem to 
be carried everywhere. Wherever yoy 
go, you will come in contact with thoughts 
that affect you with soul health or infec 
you with badness. 

Today I talked with a man who thinks 
that every man and woman has his price 
Honesty is a convention instead of a 
conviction. In the few minutes in which 
I was exposed to his ideas, I found my- 
self depressed about the things upon 
which he was so pessimistic. 

Immediately after leaving him I meta 
man who is soon to be married. He was 
full of hope and had a fine faith in the 
future. The world looked roseate to h'n 
He infected me with his optimism. 


17 
There is a beautiful verse in the Bible 
which reads, “And they took knowledge 
of them that they had been with Jesus.” 
The thoughts, ideals, and life of the Mas 
ter became the dominant forces in the 
lives of his followers. It told in their 
walk and in the light of their counte 
nances. 
Character is catching. 


174 

Scouting is a great thing for boys an 
girls. I have seen boys in my church 
transformed by the program for scott 
training. It is not strange. The proces 
is perfectly natural. Boys and girls catch 
the spirit of true and heroic living from 
scoutmasters who are themselves true. 


179 

I recall a hired man who was dit 
missed from the farm by my father. He 
was a foul-mouthed man, of whom we 
boys were fond. My parents thought 
that a vile-languaged and obscene-minded 
man might implant in their children_th 
seeds of indecency. 

Why are children so like their parefts? 
It is not alone that they are their pigs 
cal children. The characters of child 
are determined in large measure by! 
conduct of their parents. The mi 
boys and girls are the seedbeds in 
the adult generation plant their 
thoughts and ideas. 

In no place, better than on the 
have parents the chance, becamse 
longer and closer association with 
children, to fill their souls wit? 
thoughts and ideals that grow coef 
ward. a 


+ 7) os 
favorite fible Ver 
As Reported by Our Readers ~ 
OV. 3:13—Happy is the man 
findeth wisdom, and the man thatge. 
teth understanding. (An Old Tes 
favorite in our recent questionné 
Luke 2:14—Glery to God in the 
est, and on earth peace, good wi 
ward men. (A New Testament ff 
in our recent questionnaire.) 
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Happenings at Auburn During Farmers’ Week 


State’s Agricultural Progress and New Problems to Be Met Presented at Record Annual Meet 


1,000 farm people were at Auburn, Alabama, 

to participate in the annual Farmers’ Week ex- 
ercises at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. In at- 
tendance, in interest, and in presentation of program, 
this, the 1929 annual Farmers’ 
Week, established new high rec- 
ords at Auburn. 


Dim the week of August 5-10 more than 


The exercises started with the 
eighth annual convention of. the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, 
which was presided over by Pres- 
ident Edward A. O’Neal. Dr. 
Bradford Knapp, president of the 
Alabama _ Polytechnic Institute, 
welcomed the visitors to Auburn 
and pledged to them an interesting 
and valuable program throughout the week. 

Farm Bureau Report.—In his official report Pres- 
ident O’Neal said that the Alabama Farm Bureau and 
its subsidiary organizations did a business of $70,000,- 
000 during the first eight years of the Farm Bureau 
organization in Alabama. This figure includes the sale 
of cotton and other products marketed by the Farm 
Bureau; the purchase of fertilizers, feeds, seeds, in- 
secticides, and other supplies, and money lent to mem- 
bers of the organization. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Reports were presented by the heads of the various 
departments. These reports showed that :— 

1. The Farm Bureau has made a success of marketing 
cotton on the codperative plan. 

2. The Farm Bureau has made a success of buying fer- 
tilizers, feeds, seeds, insecticides, and other supplies enter- 
ing directly into the production of crops and livestock, 

_ 3% The Farm Bureau plan of financing members in produc- 
ing crops and livestock has helped to reduce interest rates 
and provide a form of credit better suited to farm needs. 

4, The organization has been very helpful in representin 
the farmers in public questions pertaining to legislation an 
other subjec‘s. 

5. The transportation service of the Farm Bureau has 
been of great value to the members of the organization and 
to other farmers as well as to business men who have prof- 
ited by the work of the Farm Bureau Transportation De- 
partment, 


The members of the organization expressed their 
appreciation and their approval by re-electing President 
O'Neal and most of the other officers of the organi- 
zation, 





DELEGATION OF FARM 


It was held as a part of Farmers’ Week, 





By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


State Council Meeting—The State Council of 
Home Demonstration Club Women was in session at 
Auburn at the same time as was the Farm Bureau. 
Joint sessions were held daily and were attended by 
men and women. However, separate sessions were held 
during most of the time. Features of the State Council 
meeting were an address by Mrs. Bibb Graves, wife of 
Governor Graves, and a report by Mrs. W. F. Jeffers, 
retiring president of the organization. Among other 
things, Mrs. Jeffers’ report showed that the state and 
county councils of Alabama have codperated closely 
with the home demonstration extension workers in pro- 
moting a program of work in behalf of the women and 
girls of the state. This program includes :— 

1. Assistance in increasing the income of the farm family 
. producing more things for sale and assistance in selling 

1em, 


2. A better foods program for the sake of health and econ- 
omy in feeding the farm family. 


3. Improvement in home management. 

4. Comfortable and attractive clothing of inexpensive ma- 
terial. Use of cotton for clothing was emphasized. 

Major Facts Emphasized.—The short course for 
farmers followed the Farm Bureau and State Council 
convention. 

Five major factors were emphasized during the short 
course program. They are :— 

1. More and better livestock for Alabama farms. 

2. The use of more modern machinery and power. 


3. The use of the best varieties of crops and the best 
breeds of livestock; and also the use of more and better 
fertilizer as recommended by the experiment station through 
the county agents, 


4. Control of disease and insect enemies of plants and 
animals, 

5. The improvement of the soil through winter and sum- 
mer legumes. 

More Livestock Needed.—Dr. Clarence Poe, edi- 
tor of The Progressive Farmer, used “more and better 
livestock” as the keynote thought of an address which 
he delivered. He said that Southern agriculture is top- 
heavy with crops because the crop acreage is large and 
the number of livestock is small in proportion to crops. 
He used official figures to sustain his contention, 


The speaker explained that this condition is respon- 





sible for inefficient use of labor on Southern farms, 
lack of adequate cash crops, depletion of soil fertility, 
and inefficient use of the farm as a whole. As long as 
this condition exists Southern agriculture cannot be as 
profitable as it should be and as it will be after live- 
stock are added to balance the situation. 


Dr. Poe explained that more livestock will result in 
(1) more efficient use of farm labor; (2) more cash 
each week; (3) improved condition of the soil, making 
it richer and more productive; and (4) waste land will 
be used for pasturing, thereby making more efficient 
the use of the entire farm. 


Dr. C. A. Cary, state veterinarian and dean of the 
college of veterinary medicine at Auburn, said that 
Alabama farmers were never in better position than 
now to raise more livestock at a profit. He reported 
that with the exception of one county, 1929 will see 
the end of cattle tick eradication in Alabama, Mean- 
time, tuberculosis eradication and other disease control 
work is in progress, making livestock production safe 
and profitable. Instruction in feeding, breeding, and 
managing livestock was given by the animal husbandry 
faculty headed by Prof. J. C. Grimes. 

Farm Machinery and Power.—A special program 
on farm machinery and farm power was arranged by 
Prof. M. L. Nichols, head of the department of agri- 
cultural engineering, Auburn, and his co-workers. Prof. 
Dan Scoates, head of the department of agricultural 
engineering at the Texas A. and M.. College, delivered 
lectures and assisted in conducting demonstrations. 

While speaking at a general session, Professor 
Scoates told his audience of Alabama farm people that 
they must use more machinery of the improved type 
and more power, regardless of their likes or dislikes. 
In Texas one man is able to prepare the land, plant the 
seed, and cultivate 200 acres in cotton, He can com- 
plete the job without extra labor except for harvesting, 
when help is needed. This being done in Texas, tarm- 
ers in Alabama and other states wishing to raise cotton 
must do so at a low cost if they make money in the 
business. The farm machinery program demonstrated 
clearly that this can be done in Alabama. While land 
in this state cannot be cultivated as extensively as 
Texas land, the fact remains that the farmer who uses 


(Concluded on page 8) 





MEN AND WOMEN ATTENDING THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AUBURN, AUGUST 5-6 
The third annual meeting of the Council of Home Demonstration Clubs was held at the same time. 
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THE FARM PROBLEM CANNOT BE SOLVED 
WITHOUT LEGISLATION 
POPULAR statement, given with all the as- 
rN surance of great wisdom, is: “The farmer’s 
problems cannot be solved by legislation.” To 
this we wish to add, “nor without it.” 

Judging from the discussions and votes in the last 
Presidential election, the farmers of America have 
great faith in a “protective tariff” solving their prob- 
lems. Or, at least, they seem to believe that “making the 
tariff effective for agriculture” will solve their problems. 

A protective tariff will never solve the farm prob- 
lem, although it is also probably true that the farm 
problem will not be solved without tariff adjustments. 
We should have effective protection for all or protec- 
tion for none. 

Another group would have us believe that better 
business methods and coéperative marketing will solve 
the farm problem. Although it is probably true that 
the farm problem will never be solved without codper- 
ative marketing and better business methods, these 
alone will not solve it. 

The largest group is probably the one which thinks 
the farmer alone can solve his problems by more effi- 
cient production, better business methods, and greater 
industry and economy. It is freely granted that greater 
efficiency will be necessary on the part of the farmer, 
even with all the other aids that can be given him, but 
efficiency alone will not solve the farmer’s problems 
unless he can attain a greater efficiency than has ever 
been attained in any other industry. 


Other industries have been given economic aids, and 
these were necessary to their successful development, 
but such aids have not been given to agriculture. If effi- 
ciency alone, and it has admittedly been great in Ameri- 
can industry, would not enable the manufacturer to com- 
pete with the “pauper labor” of the old world, by what 
system of reasoning is it concluded that efficiency alone 
will enable the farmers of America to compete with the 
rest of the world, without artificial or legislative aids? 


Unfortunately the “farm problem” as it has arisen 
in this and other countries has never been solved and 
it is too big a problem and too new to be solved offhand, 
or by any one method yet suggested. 

Before the “farm problem” is solved the fact must 
be recognized that it is different from any other eco- 
nomic or business problem which has ever been solved. 
Its basic differences must be recognized and dealt with 
as different problems. Being a fundamentally different 
problem, it cannot be solved by the economic principles 
and facts which have been applied to the solution of 
other different problems. 

Broad, economic research of farm problems, .freed 
from the economic dogma built up from the study of 
other and. fundamentally different lines of business, 
will be necessary before the “farm problem” is solved, 
and then a long series of legislative experiments will- 
probably be necessary to place agriculture on an eco- 
nomic equality with other industries. 


SECRETARY HYDE PLEASES DIXIE 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ARTHUR M. 
S HYDE made a good impression on the South- 
—/ erners at the big meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Codperation at Baton Rouge this month. They 
liked his forthright vigor, his positive and aggressive 
rather than merely official and formal sympathy with 
codperative marketing, and the fact that he is a man 
without affectation. He doesn’t pretend to be an agri- 
cultural expert, but he appears to be a big man who 
has thought much about the needs of our rural popula- 
tion, and may accomplish more than some Secretaries 
who have had better technical training but less energy 
and vim for doing things. 


In concluding his address at Baton Rouge, Secretary 
Hyde said :— , 
“The objective of codperative marketing is not 
swollen cash balances or large surpluses in the co- 
Operative treasury. Codperation looks beyond 
these. It demands strong, well-financed, close-knit 
organizations to achieve its purposes, but its pur- 
poses are prosperous farm homes, affording to the 
members of the farm family an American standard 
of living, an American education, and an equal op- 
portunity in the race of life. In the service of such 
a cause many men of this audience have enrolled 
themselves. It is in some respects an adventure 
on a new frontier. Agriculture is entitled to a 
position of equality in the economic structure of 
America. Through its own farm organizations and 
by its own efforts, agriculture can regain that place 
and, having gained it, hold it. In that cause agri- 


culture has the sympathy and the aid of the Gov- 

ernment of the United States of America.” 

Secretary Hyde is right in feeling that farmers need 
to adopt the slogan of the late Herbert W. Colling- 
wood: “We have got to do it ourselves.” This 
doesn’t mean at all that there are not flagrant cases of 
discrimination against agriculture that must be reme- 
died—but if the remedying is to be done, farmers must 
themselves organize and compel it. Farmers need or- 
ganization both to make maximum profits for them- 
selves and to stop the unjustifiable diversion of their 
just profits to other classes. 


WHY THE LARGE CARRY-OVER OF 
STAPLE COTTON? 


T HAS often been pointed out that the cotton grow- 
I ers of the United States are producing by far more 
short cotton than the mills of this country are con- 
suming. The following table, based on data from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, shows just 
how far the staple lengths produced are out of line 

with domestic mill requirements :— 
STAPLE LENGTHS OF COTTON PRODUCED, CONSUMED, 
AND CARRIED OVER IN THE UNITED STATES, 1927-28 
Surplus or Carry-over, 





shortage of Aug. 1, 1928, 

production in the Unit- 

Staples in Bales Pro- Bales Con- over con- ed States. 

Inches duced sumed sumption Bales 

SE ax s4ceuas 1,674,425 93,842 + 1,580,583 126,573 
beeeedd eka 5,225,469 1,878,201 + 3,347,269 484,107 
BS°ED concscces 2,929,352 1,782,817 + 1,146,535 425,953 
1 to 1 1-32 ..... 1,472,537 1,854,915 — 382,378 658,849 
1 1-16 to 1 3-32 2,084 72,208 + 269,876 269,398 
1% to 1 5-32... 413,117 273,404 + 139,713 310,152 
1 3-16 to 1 7-32.., 155,599 251,691 — 96,092 159,289 
1% and up.... 49,035 27,868 + 21,167 97,261 
12,561,618 6,534,946 .....00.. 2,531,582 


Looking at the situation entirely from the standpoint 
of domestic consumption, it is quite apparent that we 
are producing more short cotton than our American 
mills can use. But we export more cotton than is con- 
sumed in this country, and certainly in considering the 
relation of production to consumption, that part of the 
American cotton crop used abroad should not be left 
out of the picture. It is not a question of fitting Ameri- 
can production to American consumption but one of 
fitting American production to world consumption. 
Certainly, with a crop, 60 per cent of which must find 
a market abroad, the staple demands of foreign spin- 
ners must be considered along with those of American 
spinners. 

First of all, let us see if our cotton growers are 
taking care of the staple demands of American mills. 
Certainly, there is no question about it as far as cotton 
with a staple of 13-16 and under is concerned. We 
are producing more than sixteen times as much of 
this kind of cotton as American spinners use. Of % 
cotton, American growers produced 3,347,269 bales 
more than American mills consumed in 1927-28. There 
is a surplus of over a million bales of 15-16 cotton. 
Production exceeds consumption of 1 1-16 to 1 3-32 
cotton, of 1% to 1 5-32 and 1% and up. Only with 
cotton of two staple lengths are American growers 
failing to supply the needs of American mills. We fall 
short 382,378 bales in producing enough 1 to 1 1-32- 
inch cotton and there is also a shortage of 96,092 bales 
of 1 3-16 to 1 7-32-inch cotton. In other words, of the 
6,534,946 bales of cotton demanded by American mills, 
all but 478,470 bales of it can be supplied from cot- 
ton grown in this country. 

Over a period of years, cotton growers in this coun- 
try can afford to grow more cotton of 1 to 1 1-32 inch 
staple length if they can get paid for it. However, a 
glance at the carry-over of cotton on August 1, 1928, 
shows that more cotton of this staple length was car- 
ried over than of cotton of any other length. 


“But,” say the cotton economists, “the large pro- 
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A Hint to the Wise— 





GULLIED LANDS—BANK ACCOUNTS 
WASHING AWAY 
Not all our farm problems are caused by low 
prices for our products. 


























duction of short cotton is being forced on the foreign 
market. We have lost our export trade in staple cot 
ton and forced ourselves into competition with the 
short cottons of India and elsewhere. Our expon 
trade would be more profitable if it dealt more largely 
in staple cotton. 

Perhaps all this is true. If it is true, what we can't 
understand is this: If there is such a sizable export 
demand for staple cotton as some people claim, why 
is so much staple cotton carried over each year? Qn 
August 1, 1928, there were 658,849 bales of 1 to 1 1-32 
inch cotton carried over. If the export trade demands 
staple cotton, why does it leave 658,849 bales of 1 to 
1 1-32 inch cotton on our hands and take all but 126,575 
bales of 13-16-inch cotton? A glance at the carry. 
over column in the table accompanying this editorial 
will show that it is not the short cotton that we are 
being forced to carry over from one year to another, 
A much larger per cent of the total production of inch 
or better cotton is being carried over than of the cotton 
less than an inch in length. If there is a demand for 
staple cotton, why don’t the mills use what we already 
have? 


But when all is said and done, it doesn’t matter what 
the mills need. It is simply a question of what pays 
the farmers best. Evidently most of them think that 
short cotton pays best or they would not be growing it, 
Whenever it is made to the farmer’s interest to grow 
staple cotton, he will grow it. But he is not going to 
grow it merely as a matter of accommodation for cot- 
ton buyers and cotton mills. 


Next Week and Later 


Midsummer Notes from Long Hope Hill —By 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
Wealth in Waste—By J. W. Holland. 
Who Can Help John—By Mrs. Alice K. Cripps. 
The Advent of the Baby—By Mrs. Vida J. Wil- 
liamson. 
Woman's Crown of Glory—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
Equipment for the Home Canner—By Mrs. Leila 
R. Mise. 
Boat Ilaven, the House That Biddies Built—By 
Mrs. Ruby Berrie. 
Homemade Nitrogen for the Cotton Belt States— 
By G. A. Hale. 
Moreh 
T WILL pay to have all equipment and all storage 
I hemes ready when cotton picking starts. Are the 
cotton houses clean? Are there any repairs that 
need to be made on the wagons? Are new top-bodies 
needed? What’s the condition of baskets, wagon sheets, 
scales, and cotton sacks? Any one of these suggestions 
alone may not be of much importance but collectively 
they may be worth considerable. 
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Preeee tan clay land when too wet is very much 





more harmful than many of us imagine. Mastet 
Farmer J. M. Aldrich of Benton County, Missi 
sippi, has made many acres of poor red hills rich by 
means of growing lespedeza, feeding cattle, and prac 
ticing a good system of farm rotation 
About 30 years ago he made a mistake 
by plowing one piece of clay land whet 
it was too wet, and here is what he says about it:— 
“IT have one piece of hill clay land that was plowed 
too wet about 30 years ago. The result was the forma 
tion of many clods. I have worked on that piece of 
ground in every conceivable manner since that time in 
an effort to get rid of these clods, but many are St 
there today. I have sowed it to lespedeza, grown cleat 
cultivated: crops, been careful not to again plow wit 
too wet, have harrowed it times without number 
every kind of harrow, added stable manure, and done 
everything else that I thought might melt those cl 
I have gotten this piece of ground up to a high state 0 
fertility, where it produces a bale or more cotton to ™ 
acre, and without those clods I am confident that 
would produce a good bit more than it does. This com 
vinces me beyond any question that plowing clay 
when it is too wet is one of the costliest mistakes 
anyone can make on the farm, and I wish to wart 
every owner of clay land to profit by my experienc 
Just how much that one wet plowing has cost me | 
dollars and cents is hard to estimate, but I know #% 
considerable.” a 


A COSTLY 
MISTAKE 
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he Noon Hour Rest on the Farm 
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Harry Williamson Sings the Praises of a Midday Nap Between Work Periods 


evolved and advocated to help the laboring man, 

I wonder if they will ever be able to improve 
on the good old plan of just doing an honest day’s work 
with one life-giving hour’s rest at noon? 

After plowing a good hard half-day and partaking 
of a meal such as can be found only on the farm, the 
recuperating, relaxing, and restoring work of that 
magic hour between 12 noon and 1 p. m. is all but 
miraculous. 

With the head resting on a pillow, and with the body 
stretched out full length on the floor, one can almost 
feel the regenerative machinery of the human system 
in action. If I were inclined to doubt the existence of 
a creative God, it seems to me I should be convinced 
of His powers after feeling a tired and fatigued hu- 
man body convert a mixture of well-cooked foods 
into life-giving energy, and so in the space of one 
hour change a worn-out machine into one throbbing 
with vim and vigor—ready for another half-day of 
the hardest of work! 


I sometimes wonder if Moses did not overlook some- 
thing when he was compiling Hebrew law in that he 
failed to mention the noon hour rest. Just as we need 
one day’s rest out of seven, we need an hour out of 
the twelve—the noon hour. 


0’ ALL the various systems that are being 


It has been my privilege to spend a number of years 
in some of the largest industrial centers of the South 
where huge factories hummed for twelve hours each 
day without a stop. I have watched the hundreds of 
workers pour out for the midday meal, and hurry back 
after a brief period at lunch. I have seen the tired 
look on their faces when the day’s work was over, 
and they had come out for a little recreation at a pic- 
ture show or a park. They had missed that hour of 
relaxation and repose that the outdoor worker usually 
enjoys, the noon hour rest. 

Perhaps our “factory type” would not be so pro- 
nounced if the looms and spinning frames could be 
shut down for awhile each day, the workers spend 
some thirty minutes at a home-cooked meal, and then 
rest for an hour in a sprawled position on the floor 
or in the shade. The peace of mind that comes from 
the noon hour rest is doubtless worth even more than 
the rest itself. 


When Henry W. Grady visited the “modest quiet 
house sheltered by great trees set in a circle of field 
and meadows, gracious with the promise of harvest,” 
and saw the “master,” “the good wife,” and “the chil- 
dren, strong and sturdy, trooping down the lane with 
the lowing herd,” he failed to give credit to one of the 
most important features of their life’s routine—the 
noon hour rest. 

Can't you feel the joy and the rejuvenation of those 
days when, after a hard morning behind the plow or 
in the hay field, you found yourself on the floor in the 
hall, out on the porch, or under the big mulberry in 
the corner of the yard, where you relaxed every muscle, 
and permitted every fibre of your being to repose in 
the quiet of the midday, when 
all nature seemed to have paused 
for a rest ? 


And during just such noon 
hours of rest I discovered one of 
the many of nature’s marvels 
t have come under my obser- 
vation. Why was it that my 
father who always took a nap 
during the noon hour never over- 
slept? On an old hammock 
made of barrel staves he would 
stretch himself out, soon after 
€ noon meal was over, and in 
4 moment of time was off to the 
Isles of Slumber. His peace ful 
lore was in harmony with the 
quietness of the surroundings. 
With the June breezes gently 


length 


Five years have past; 


Of five long winters! and again I hear ; To . 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
With a soft inland murmur.—Once again In 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, In 
That on a wild secluded scene impress Of 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose | 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, 


Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
"Mid groves and copses. ‘ 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 








- HAT’S the matter with The Progressive 
Farmer?” somebody may ask. “Week 
before last it had Harry Williamson 

telling about ‘A Day Off’ in such alluring terms 

that thousands of farmers and farm boys must 
have sneaked off to the near- 

‘est river, fishing poles in 

hand. And here it goes this 

week, urging everybody to 
get back to the old custom 
of our daddies—the custom of 
stretching out on the front 
porch for an hour after din- 
ner and getting some of the 
solidest, sweetest sleep that 
ever refreshed _ mortal 
man. What’s the matter with 

The Progressive Farmer anyhow? Doesn't it be- 

lieve in downright hard work any more?” 





CLARENCE POB 


Oh, yes, good folks; The Progressive Farmer 
still believes in hard work and plenty of it. But 
we also believe Harry Williamson is right in say- 
ing we ought to take “a day off” every now and 
then—a day to rest beside the Palace Beautiful and 
in sight of the Delectable Mountains, as he would 
say. And we are also inclined to endorse all that 
he says about the value of a midday nap after eat- 
ing—particularly in the summertime.  Further- 
more, we really believe most of us would get more 
real work done if we adopted Williamson’s double 
prescriftion—(1) a day off every now and then; 
and (2) an hour’s rest after the midday meal—and 
then worked with greater vigor and happiness in 
the time we are working. 


Anyhow Harry Williamson writes so delight- 
fully that we are bound to get this article, too, 
before our readers while the hot weather adds em- 
phasis to its appeal. CLARENCE POE. 








was drawn from the old well, a good portion of it 
drunk, the cedar water keg filled, and the horses 
“geared up,” we were limbered up ready for work. 
The noon hour had done its work. Muscles were 
fresh and responsive and minds were alert. 


Someone ought to write a poem about the noon hour, 
or perhaps a song. The principle of that hour’s rest 
ought to be made a part of every contract for labor. 
Soldiers ought to be drilled to quit fighting promptly 
at twelve noon, and sprawl out for an hour’s rest. If 
all nations would adopt this plan, wars would end. 
No man can rest quietly for an _ hour, letting 
his mind wander at will, and then get up and con- 
tinue a war. 

Have I written enough on this subject? It doesn’t 


matter. Dinner is ready—and after that, the noon hour 
of rest for me! 


° ‘ery: ” 

Poems of Nature and Country Life: “Tintern Abbey 
F ALL the beautiful poems of nature by that chief of nature-lovers, William Words- 
worth, few if any, can surpass “Tintern Abbey.” It is not only worth reading, but 
is worth memorizing by all who love either nature or poetry:— 


five summers, with the 


f kindness and of love. 
them I may 


these orchard- 
In body an 


Once again I see 
I have learned 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Oo Nor less, I trust, 
have owed another gift, 


which the burden of the mystery, 
which the heavy and the weary weight 
all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


Something to Read 
The Best Books About the Civil War 


HERE seems to be a sudden accession of interest 

in books about the Civil War—particularly in 

books written with a determined purpose to reveal 
vividly how men and women of all classes lived and 
felt in this period, and to do so with fairness to both 
sections. Three wonderfully effective stories of this 
type are Stephen V. Benet’s John Brown’s Body; The 
Wave, by Evelyn Scott, and James Boyd’s March- 
ing On. 

A genuine service to all readers interested in this 
most spectacular chapter in American history—whose 
romance and tragedy will appeal to all the ages—is 
given by the Saturday Review of Literature. It pub- 
lishes a list of the best biographies of Civil War figures 
as follows :— 


“Lee, ‘the shape that stands on Washington’s left 
hand, uncomprehended and aloof .. . a blank- 
verse statue,’ is the subject of Gamaliel Bradford’s 
Lee the American (Houghton Mifflin), William E. 
Dodd’s Lincoln and Lee (Century), the dramatic 
poem Lee, by Edgar Lee Masters (Macmillan), and 
John Drinkwater’s play Robert E. Lee (Houghton 
Mifflin). There are two collective biographies of 
the highest importance for this list, Gamaliel 
Bradford’s Union Portraits and Confederate Por- 
traits (Houghton Mifflin), in which one may find 
several of the generals who figure in history, but 
have no biographical treatment. To these por- 
traits might well be added the studies in Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice’s Statesmen and 
Soldiers of the Civil War (Little, Brown). ‘Stone- 
wall Jackson, wrapped in his beard and his silence, 
Cromwell-eyed, and ready with Cromwell’s short, 
bleak remedy,’ appears in this, in Confederate Por- 
traits, and in Allen Tate’s recent life, Stonewall 
Jackson, the Good Soldier (Minton, Balch). Cap- 
tain J. W. Thomason is at work on a biography 
of Jeb Stuart, the Confederate cavalry leader, 
that Scribner’s will publish. 

“*They make a good pair of hunting dogs, Grant 
and Sherman,’ says Mr. Benet, ‘the nervous, ex- 
plosive, passionate, slashing hound, and the quiet, 
equable, deadly holder-on.’ For the first we have 
W. E. Woodward’s Meet General Grant (Live- 
right), and for the second a new collection of let- 
ters and campaign diaries of Henry Hitchcock, 
Marching With Sherman, edited by A. De 
Wolfe Howe and published by the Yale University 
Press. There is a new life of Jefferson Davis, 
Leader of the South, by Allen Tate (Minton, 
Balch), and H. J. Eckenrode’s Jefferson Davis, 
oa of the South (Macmillan), appeared in 


“Pickett came 

And the South came 

And the end came.... 

And the wind says, 

‘Long ago, 

Long 

Ago,’ 
sang the grass at Gettysburg. Soldier of the South 
(Houghton Mifflin) is the war letters of General 
George E. Pickett to his wife. 

“Sandburg’s Lincoln: The 
Prairie Years goes to the first 
inauguration, and the new 
Abraham Lincoln, by Albert J. 
Beveridge (Houghton Mifflin), ' 
to 1859; W. E. Barton’s Life 
of Abraham Lincoln (iBobbs- 
Merrill) covers the full period. | 
After many years without ade- 
quate biography, Lincoln’s suc- 
cessor now has had two with- 
in a year, W. Winston’s 
Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and 
Patriot (Holt), and Lloyd Paul 
Stryker’s Andrew Johnson, a 
Study in Courage (Macmil- 
lan).” 











‘oothing a tired body to rest, 
Wasn't it reasonable to suppose 
that he might sleep an hour and 
‘half, two hours, or even three? 
{may have been reasonable to 
Suppose, but he didn’t. As 
Momptly as the hands of the old 
Thomas pointed to one, he 
a give his usual warning, a 
th tf noisy clearing up of his 
haha and cheerfully an- 


ay right, Son; let’s hit the 


time a bucket of water 
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Of sportive wood run wild; these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
we of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 

e 


These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to*a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration:—feelings too 

Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man’s life, 


Hermit sits alone. 
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COULD never fathom how 
aman dares to lift up his 
voice to preach in a cathe- 
dral. What is he to say that — 
will not be an anti-climax? For 
though I have heard a consid- 
erable variety of sermons, I 
never yet heard one that was 
so expressive as a cathedral. 
Like all good preachers, 
it sets you preaching to your- 
self—and every man is his own 
doctor of divinity in the last 
resort.—Robert Louis Steven- 























To look on nature, not as in the hour | 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty. world 
Of eye and ear—both what ther half create, 
And what perceive. —William Wordsworth. 
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It’s Time to Be Preparing for Fair Season 
Hints on Showing Hogs; Lamb, Milk, and Pest Problems Timely Now 


SHOWING HOGS AT THE FAIRS 
Te AMERICAN HERDSMAN sometime ago 


carried an article entitled, “Keeping the Show at 

Its Best,” which should be of interest to those of 
our readers who expect to show hogs at the fairs 
this fall. 

“Once unloaded and in the ex- 
hibition pens,” says the author 
of this article, “give the herd an 
opportunity to rest, and then 
make the first feeding a light 
one, increasing as they take hold 
of it. As to the feeds to be 
used, those to which the animals 
have been accustomed at home 
are the best. Carefully avoid a 
radical change in ration. Don't 
keep the feed troughs, with feed 
in them, before your hogs all the time. The best plan 
is to do the feeding early in the morning before the 
crowds come and in the evening after they have left— 
it’s cooler then, and the animals can be let out into the 
alley-way or aisle to be fed, a pen or two of 
them at the same time. After the job is done 
wash out the feed troughs and the 
slop barrel with clean water and 
leave them in the sun during the 
day—it keeps them both sanitary 
and sweet. 


“Exercise is probably the most 
important of all the practices to 
keep the herd in shape. Keep 
them out on a good grassy spot 
for an hour or so each day and 
let them browse about. As you 
do this exercising, keep a careful 
watch of each individual animal’s 
bowels so that a laxative may be 
supplied if necessary. If consti- 
pation persists, use Glauber’s salts 
—a small handful in the slop for 
each animal. 

“In preparing the hogs for pre- 
senting in the show ring, every 
detail should be attended to that 
will make them appear to a better 
advantage. Wash them the day 
preceding the showing and before 
taking them into the show ring oil 
them with some suitable dressing. 
A satisfactory ‘polish’ for this pur- 
pose can be made by mixing two 
parts of denatured alcohol and one 
part of some oil such as_ olive oil, 
raw linseed oil, or any other 
that will not leave a black, gummy 
residue on the hide. In some breeds the ears and tail 
are clipped. The rough hair which protrudes over the 
edge of the ear is cut off, and in boars any coarse hair 
that stands up over the top of the neck and back in the 
form of a roach is also trimmed down. While in the 
show ring keep your animal in the most favorable po- 
sition, squarely on his legs, and with back up, but do it 
quietly and with as little fuss as possible. Try to keep 
where the judge will have every opportunity to see 
your entry, but don’t be continually driving the animal 
under his feet. Show every minute you are in the 
ring, up until the very last ribbon is finally placed. 





TAIT BUTLER 





“Showing hogs is a sportsman’s business—conduct 
yourself as one. Show for all you are worth and win 
all you can, but take a beating, whether you think it 
deserved or not, with good grace. If you don’t win 
as much this year as you had expected to, first find 
out from the judge or from competent breeders what 
was wrong with your entries, go home with a deter- 
mination to eliminate the defects by next season, and 
then come back again.” 


THE PRODUCTION OF EARLY LAMBS 


N THE South the breeds of mutton sheep liked 

best are Hampshires and Southdowns. They oc- 

cupy a prominent place on the farms where spring 
lamb production is a specialty. The Southdown excels 
in quality and the Hampshire predominates in quick 
growth. A cross of these two breeds is looked upon 
with much favor in Tennessee at this time. 


The Cheviots, the Dorset, and the Suffolk are popu- 
lar in various localities, but are not as universally pop- 
ular as the two breeds above mentioned. The Shrop- 
shire is popular throughout the Corn Belt and in the 
East, and is the leading breed in America. 

The breed of sheep for you to start with is the kind 
that you van buy nearest home for the least amount of 
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money, provided they are of sufficient size and consti- 
tution to enable them to thrive and do well. But always 
use a purebred ram of your favorite mutton breed. 
Your success in sheep raising will not depend on the 
breed that you select, but really on the care that you 
give them from month to month. 

Standardization of Lambs.—A standardized lamb 
is a lamb that weighs between 75 and 85 pounds at 3% 
to 4 months of age. If a choice lamb it will have to 
be castrated and docked. All of the markets of the 
country recognize these facts, and progressive farmers 
throughout the lamb-producing area of America are 
practicing this at this time. 

How to Produce a Uniform Bunch of Standard- 
ized Lambs.—Be sure that your ewes and your 
rams are in good physical condition at the time of 
breeding. Use one ram to about 25 to 35 ewes, de- 
pending on the age and condition of the ram. A uni- 
vitality is 


form bunch of ewes with plenty of 
. essential. Drench the ewes for stom- 
> ach worms every 30 days with bluestone. 





Change the pasture frequently, provide plenty of shade, 
salt once a week, and allow them plenty of range. Dock 
all lambs when 3 to 5 days of age and castrate all male 
lambs for market purposes when 10 to 15 days of 
age, and when your lambs go to the market they will 
create a sensation and you will always be a welcome 
guest on the markets of the country and your lambs 
will always sell first, if this is done. Also, start them 
on crushed grain when they are 10 days of age, feed 
them in a creep separate from the ewes, employing the 
best thought and care that you can secure from every 
available source. No one who does not love his sheep 
and who does not know sheep will ever do these things 
very successfully. C. C. FLANERY. 


Sheep Specialist, Tennessee Extension Service. 


VITAMIN CONTENT OF MILK VARIES 


** A LL the known vitamins are found in milk, but the 
A extent to which they are present varies. The 

ration of the cow is the principal factor that 
affects the vitamin content of milk. The vitamin-A 
content of milk may be changed at will,” says Dr. 
Krauss of the Ohio Experiment Station, “by varying 
the amount of this vitamin in the cow’s ration. This 
is also true of vitamin B, although it is now thought 
that the cow can manufacture her own supply of this 
substance. 

“The vitamin-C content of milk can also be changed 
by changing the ration, but this factor is so easily de- 
stroyed by heat that other foods must be relied upon 
to furnish it. 


“Vitamin D is probably the most important of the 
vitamins from the standpoint of infant nutrition, as so 
often the only food for a long period is milk, which 
ordinarily contains a rather limited quantity of it. The 
addition of spinach and fruit.juices to the infant’s diet 
does not materially raise the ‘vitamin-D intake.” 
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An attempt is being made at the Ohio Experiment 
Station to increase the amount of vitamin D in milk, 
A commercial feed containing fish meal was found ig 
preliminary work to be a good source of vitamin D, 
This is now being used in one experiment. Irradiated 
ergosterol, the most potent source of vitamin D 
known, is being used in another test. These tests are 
under way now. 


CATTLE GRUBS OR HEEL FLIES CAUSE 
HEAVY LOSSES ANNUALLY 


ONTROL of cattle grubs or heel flies is one of 

the most important insect problems with which 

owners of cattle of all classes have to deal, say 
the authors of a bulletin just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The cattle grubs 
or, as they are otherwise known, “warbles” of 
“wolves,” cause losses estimated at from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 annually. The bulletin traces the life 
history and habits of the insect and explains methods 
of control. 


The adult form of the insect, the heel fly, is rarely 
seen, although its presence terrifies cattle and causes 
them to make frantic efforts to 
escape. Why this is so is not 
clear, for the insect has no 
mouth for biting, and it lays its 
eggs on the hair of the animal 
without causing pain. Two va 
rieties are known, the common 
cattle grub and the Northern cat- 
tle grub. The common grub is 
found over most of the: United 
States. The Northern grub is the 
more persistent and annoying in 
its attacks on cattle and is found 
only rarely in the Southern States, 
where infestations commonly die 
out without treatment. It is most 
prevalent in the Northeastem 
States. 


By preference the heel flies de 
posit their eggs on the hair near 
the heel of the animal, when it is 
either lying down or standing up. 
If the animal attempts to escape, 
the fly, in the case of the North- 

‘ern species, usually follows and 
makes darting attacks until many 
eggs are deposited. The eggs o 
both species hatch on the _haif, 
and the tiny larvae burrow into 
the skin, causing itching and dis 
comfort. They pass up into the 
chest and abdominal cavities, 
where they are to be found for several months, 
concentrated primarily in the gullet or w 
Then, while still small, the larvae congregate 
just below the skin on the back of the animal 
Here the larvae cut holes in the skin and grow into 
good-sized mature grubs, shedding their skins twit 
during this period and changing their shape and color 
considerably. When full grown they make their way 
out through the skin, drop to the ground, and change 
to flies within the grub skin which forms a hard, black 
shell. The flies do not eat, but mate and lay eggs 
promptly, and the cycle is renewed. The whole pro 
cess takes about one year. 


The injury to the cattle comes through their frantt 
running caused by the flies and through the parasite 
action of the grubs, which results in less healthy 
thrifty condition of the cattle, and in lessened milk of 
beef production. Serious injury to the value of 
the hides is also caused from the holes cut W 
the grubs. 

The bulletin gives information as to methods of co 
trol, extraction of the grubs by hand, or with forceps 
or killing them by applying insecticides. It has been 
found that fairly satisfactory local control is poss! 
The flies apparently do not migrate great distance. 
The authors, however, believe that, because of the * 
rious damage the insects do, it may eventually become 
necessary to carry ona system of general eradica- 
tion, either nation-wide or over large areas. Until suct# 
campaign develops they advise each owner to © 
the insects affecting his own animals. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1596-F, Cattle Grubs or Heel Fiies 
With Suggestions for Their Control, by F. C. Bishop 
E. W. Laake, and R. W. Wells of the ‘Bureau of 
mology, has just been published for free d 
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THIS RAM SHOWS EXCELLENT TYPE BOTH IN BODY CONFORMATION AND IN COAT OF WOOL 
He was champion Shropshire ram at 1928 Texas State Fair. 







tion. A copy may be obtained by writing 
United States Department of Agriculture, ., 
ihgton, D.C.’ ° Se 3 2 eee 
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These Fields Were Kept Busy Last Winter 


Producing for Ninth Georgia District A.€@M. School Fine Grain and Legume Crops 


and oats 


one 


pounds» 


oats 


tioned. 


This field above and at the 
left (partly harvested) 
shows two grain crops— 
wheat in the foreground 

in the back- 

ground. The wheat was 
sowed in the drill about 
November 25, about 200 
pounds of fertilizer be- 
ing used per acre with 

application of 50 
sulphate of 

ammonia, 
per acre was 3% bush- 
els of wheat 
about 60 of oats. The 
were 
about September .5. 
The height of the 
wheat can be judg- 
ed by the parties 
standing in the 
background, Mr. 

» Hatfieldand Mrs. 

4 Anstead. 


Right.—Another wheat field as good as the one men- 
The height can be judged by the two men stand- 
ing in the background, All of the wheat represented is Purple Straw. 





The yield 
and 


sowed 












































Yes, That Federal Farm Board Is Busy! 


Here Are Just a Few of the Big Jobs It Has Been Up To 


ES, sir, the Federal Farm Board as 
named by President Hoover has been 
busy during the first month and a half of 
its functioning. A summary of its more 
recent activities as compiled from press 
reports will no doubt interest our readers. 
I 
Helping Start Codperative Market- 
ing of Wheat.—First of all, it set in 
motion machinery for starting a great co- 
operative marketing association for West- 
etn wheat farmers. As an editorial in 
Wallaces’ Farmer says : “The Farm Board 
showed commendable enterprise last week 
in calling a meeting of farm codperatives 
handling grain and in appointing a com- 
mittee to plan the organization of a sell- 
ing agency which would codrdinate the 
efforts of all existing pools, elevator and 
terminal codperatives. . . By this 
time probably everybody realizes more 
the weakness of scattered, independent 
cooperatives. With the Farm Board push- 
ing, and with a well balanced organizing 
Committee at work, the grain men have a 
better chance than ever before.” 


A Loan to Florida Fruit Growers.— 
n emergency loan of $300,000 to the 
Orida United Fruit Growers and the 
Florida Citrus Fruit Exchange, to be 
led by the latter organization to aid 

in fighting ravages of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, was another early activity of 
the Federal Farm Board. This was the 
first loan made from the $500,000,000 re- 
ing fund authorized by Congress. The 
‘mergency loan is to be used to equip 


Stain Florida citrus fruit-packing plants 


B heating and pre-cooling facilities to.- 


enable the growers to meet government 
regulations in combating the fruit fly, and 
which would enable them to get this 
year’s crop on the market. About 33 per 
cent of the Florida crop is marketed nor- 
mally by codperatives. 


George E. Ferrand Is Attorney.— 


George E. Ferrand, of Los Angeles, who 
has been named general counsel of the 
board, is generally recognized as one of 
the eminent and outstanding lawyers of 
the United States and is particularly ex- 
perienced in codperative law. He has 
been general counsel for many years of 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
the California Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and other agricultural codperatives 
and producers’ organizations. 


IV 


“The National Codperative Coua- 
cil” Is Formed.—As a direct result of 
the appointment of the Federal Farm 
Board and the presence of its members at 
the American Institute of Codperation at 
Baton Rouge this month, plans were there 
formulated for organizing “the National 
Codperative Council.” As press reports 
add :— 


“Eight of the leading codperatives in 
the country, representing one hundred 
commodity groups, numbering a member- 
ship of more than a million farmers, par- 
ticipated in the preliminary work of or- 
ganization. Southern cotton growers, 
dairymen, and milk producers from coast 
to coast, men of the Western States, egg 
and poultry groups of the far Northwest, 
and grain men of. mi Central States, 
were » 


committee. C. O. Moser, of Dallas, Tex- 
as, head of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, was named temporary 
president of the new council, with Charles 
W. Holman, Washington, secretary of 
the National Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation, acting secretary. The ob- 
ject of the council is to give the farmer 
a concerted voice in matters dealing with 
American agriculture. Headquarters will 
be established in Washington to give the 
member organizations contact with each 
other and with the trend of government 
policies.” 
Vv 


A Nation-Wide Fruit and Vegetable 
CoG6perative Is Planned.—We next re- 
port the formation of the “United Grow- 
ers of America,” a nation-wide fruit and 
vegetable growers’ codperative marketing 
organization. The association will have 
an authorized capitalization of $50,000,- 
000, and with executive offices in New 
York, will have as members several 
smaller independent associations located 
in various parts of the country. It will 
maintain a domestic and foreign sales 
service of the joint use of the codperative 
associations and growers’ organizations. 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the board 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, will be chairman of the board. 
Other directors include William M. Jar- 
dine, former Secretary of Agriculture; 
Robert W. Bingham, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and a leader 
in the codperative movement in the 
South; Arthur H. Rule, executive vice- 
president of the Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers, and Gray Silver, of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., former lieutenant 
governor of that state, and long. associ- 


The report adds: “The purpose of the 
United Growers of America is to 
strengthen such local organizations by ob- 
taining for them a more complete mar- 
keting service, adequate credit, and other 
advantages not now accessible. The or- 
ganizations becoming associated with the 
United Growers of America will continue 
to function in their respective local 
fields.” 

This organization has been formed, it 
is announced, to take advantage of the 
facilities of the Federal Farm Board but 
the plan has not yet been officially pre- 
sented to the board for its approval. 

VI 

Negro Farmers Urged to Organize. 
—Not only have white farmers all over 
the country been aroused to the impor- 
tance of organization, but Negro farmers 
are being urged, to take advantage of the 
new situation. One press report an- 
nounces that “Representative DePriest of 
Illinois already has entered into a na- 
tional drive for Negro membership in 
farm organizations as a basis of educa- 
tion in the principles and practice of co- 
Operative marketing, methods of preven- 
tion of overproduction, and development 
of such clearing house organization as 
will enable the Negro to command loans 
from the $500,000,000 farm relief revolv- 
ing fund.” 

It seems far better, however, for col- 
ored farmers to market their cotton and 
other products through the already estab- 
lished co6perative associations instead of 
setting up new organizations of their. 
own. Many of the most loyal and. best 
satisfied members of codperatives in the 
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Are You Going Away to College This Fall? — 


A Message to Farm Boys and Girls Who Plan to Take Agriculture and Home Economics 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


To the farm boy or girl looking forward 
to September and college and particularly 
to those who expect to enroll as students 
in agriculture or home economics or relat- 
ed lines is this article written. 

HERE never was a time—and you 

have heard this before—when train- 

ed minds and trained hands were more 
necessary than they are today. A popu- 
lar expression, how- 
ever, is “Get an ed- 
ucation,” meaning, 
“Get four years of 
college.” College as 
college may mean 
much or it may 
mean nothing at all. 
It’s not simply a 
place for learning 
facts and becoming 
like the folks about 
whom Paul wrote to Timothy: “Ever 
learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” Another side 
of college which is sometimes carried to 
an extreme, Emerson once mentioned in 
his Journals :— 





ALEXANDER NUNN 


They say there is a tune which is forbidden 
to be played in the European armies because 
it makes the Swiss desert, since it reminds 
them so forcibly of their hills and home. I 
have heard many Swiss tunes played in col- 
lege. 

So while students often hear many 
“Swiss tunes” in college it is not a place 
for all play. 


College is, I think, primarily a place 
for training—training oneself in every 
sense. In this hustling world of ours a 
man or a woman must be training him- 
self or herself long after college days 
are over. But if you’re in earnest and 
not simply after “four years in college,” 
I know of no institution or business that 
offers as large opportunities for training 
as four years of college does. 


Growing Fields of Rural Service 
for the Farm Boy 


HAT shall we train for? The 
purpose of this article is to point 
out some of the unusual opportunities. 
Considering first the boys, there seem to 
me very bright futures for students thor- 
oughly trained along the following lines :-— 
1. Agricultural Codperation.—I real- 
ize that college courses by that specific 
mame are rather scarce, but during your 
four years I think you may find a sur- 
prising number of chances to study co- 
Operative marketing and buying and 
other practical problems of farmers 
working together. 


Coéperation in agriculture has just 
begun, and the developments during the 
next 20 years will probably go far ahead 
of what we think today. Especially shall 
we need trained managers of codperatives 
—men who know both farming and 
sound business methods. The farm bill 
passed by the special session of Congress 
last spring is chiefly a codperative mar- 
keting act. 

2. Agricultural Chemistry—Here is 
one of the most fascinating fields that I 
know of. Nobody knows what possi- 
bilities lie in the waste products of the 
farm. Within the recollection of many 
yet living cotton seed were thrown away 
and even considered a nuisance. Today 
the cottonseed crop of the South is worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars yearly. 
In the last year or two a practical pro- 
cess for making paper from cornstalks 
has been perfected. From corncobs comes 
a liquid known as furfural that may 
some day be used as a substitute for 
gasoline. The vaudeville artist singing, 
“We'll be feeding our engines on corn 
and oats 25 years from now,” may not be 
very far from the truth after all. 


It was but a very few years ago that 
sugar cane pomace was considered a 
muisance.. Today it is being made into 





excellent wallboard and insulating mate- 
rial by the thousands of tons. 

The basis of all plants is the woody 
structure, cellulose. What we may be 
making from this substance within our 
lifetime may exceed our wildest dreams. 

So, if you like chemicals and want to 
see farming made more profitable con- 
sider agricultural chemistry. As to finan- 
cial returns, a father told me only a few 
weeks ago that his daughter, who had 
completed a graduate course in industrial 
chemistry, wa. offered a $10,000-a-year 
job to start with. Such salaries may be a 
little unusual but first-class chemists are 
well paid. 

3. The Livestock Field.—I am think- 
ing especially of dairying and poultry 
raising and, to a lesser extent, of hog 
raising. As the population of our coun- 
try increases there is going to be more 
and more demand for the products of 
the dairy cow and the hen and the South 
it still far behind the rest of the country 
in development along these lines. 


Moreover, as Dr. Clarence Poe is em- 





ALONG A MODERN ROADWAY IN 
SOUTH GEORGIA 


phasizing so frequently in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, livestock production is to- 
day far more profitable than crop pro- 
duction. 


4. Forestry.— To our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers and their parents 
before them the forest was looked upon 
more as a hindrance than as a help. For- 
ests were plentiful everywhere; what 
was needed was open land for crops. So 
our enormous timber resources of pio- 
neer days were destroyed without thought 
for the future. Today we find ourselves 
with all the crop land we need and our 
forests so far reduced that they are go- 
ing about four times as fast as they are 
being replenished—and under” present 
methods of management they would soon 
be gone almost completely. 


Fortunately, however, America is to- 
day waking up to the situation and we 
are beginning to take care of the forests 
we have left and to rebuild timber areas 
now doing nothing—maybe carrying a 
crop of rotting stumps. And that’s why 
forestry is such a promising field: We 
must have trained foresters to help in re- 
building and maintaining these timber re- 
sources. 


What Home Economics Offers to 
Girls 


OR the girl who trains herself thor- 
oughly in home economics, Mrs. Hutt, 
our woman’s editor, points out that the 
fields of activity are almost unlimited 
and the demand for home economics 
trained women is constantly increasing. 





“Home economics,” she reminds us, “is 
quite as cultural as any other course can 
be. In it a woman finds use and play 
for her vision, sense of the artistic, re- 
finements, aspirations, altruism, the clas- 
sics, and music.” 

Mrs. Hutt is of the opinion that for 
the next 15 years the outstanding field for 
home economics will be in business. We 
are listing only a few of the many oppor- 
tunities : dietitians, interior decorators, di- 
rectors of research laboratories and test 
kitchens, hostesses, hospital specialists, 
journalists, designers of clothes and home 
furnishings, proprietors of tea rooms, 
physicians’ assistants, and social service 
workers. 

The demand for women who have an 
all-round training in home economics is 
much greater and the financial returns 
larger than for those who are trained in 
one special line, as for instance, a girl 
who has trained herself thoroughly for 
playground work but knows nothing of 
foods or correct clothing for children. 


Two Promising Fields for Both 
Boys and Girls 


OR both men and women it seems to 

me there are two growing fields of ser- 
vice in young people’s work and commun- 
ity activities. Four-H club work, Smith- 
Hughes agriculture and home economics, 
and rural scouting are as yet reaching a 
very small percentage of our farm boys 
and girls. All three programs, however, 
are growing rapidly and there is an in- 
creasing demand for trained leaders in 
them. I believe also there will be a 
larger and larger demand for leaders 
trained specifically for young folks’ work 
and having a broad understanding of and 
sympathy with their problems. 


Of the opportunities in community 
work, I am thinking especially of how 
farm folks need to be taught how to 
play, to better appreciate the beauties of 
nature, to know more about working to- 
gether in community groups as well as 
national groups. There I think is a 
promising field for a limited number who 
themselves appreciate these things and 
will train themselves for leadership. 


In pointing out these things that seem 
promising fields for rural activity I don’t 
want to be misunderstood. These op- 
portunities are not by any means all nor 
even a majority of those open, but for 
the farm boy or girl who wishes perhaps 
to escape from the “beaten track,” in 
one of these newer fields he or she may 
find a satisfying and profitable life work. 
It should be added that whatever the 
special line chosen as broad a general 
knowledge as possible of agriculture or 
home economics should be obtained. 


To those who feel they are not finan- 
cially able to go to college and must train 
themselves as they work, or know that 
they must work hard in order to get 
through college (I’ve traveled the road 
myself), I would leave with you the 
words of Thoreau written after two 
years spent in an experiment of living 
alone on Walden Pond :— 

“T learned this, at least, by my experi- 
ment: that if one advances confidently in 
the direction of his dreams, and endeavors 
to live the life which he has imagined, he 
will meet with a success unexpected tn 
common hours.” 


HAPPENINGS AT AUBURN 
DURING FARMERS’ WEEK | 


(Continued from page 3) 


machinery and power of the improved 
type can cultivate many more acres than 











the Alabama farmer is now cultivating. 
It was pointed out that more machi 

is mecessary to increase the number of 
livestock on the Alabama farm because 
machinery is needed to produce feed fo 
livestock. Without adequate machinery 
feed cannot be produced at a low cost, 


Farmers present were impressed with 
the fact that for sowing winter legume 
they must have more machinery. Power 
and machinery are the key to soil jim. 
provement. Likewise, more machi 
is needed to produce cotton and other 
crops. 

Improved Varieties Necessary.—Lec. 
tures by Dean M. J. Funchess of the 
experiment station and members of his 
staff revealed a large difference in yields 
in the varieties of crops. Farmers wer 
told to get the best varieties as recom. 
mended by the experiment station on the 
basis of experimental results. County 
agents are posted as to the best varieties 
of crops for the different counties. 


Fertilizer Is Effective—In the dis- 
cussion of fertilizer it was revealed that 
Alabama farmers are spending $15,000. 
000 to $20,000,000 annually for fertilizer. 
It was explained by lectures and revealed 





_by studying experiments on the experi- 


ment station that the returns from fer- 
tilizer would be much larger if farmers 
would follow the recommendations of 
the experiment station. 

Farmers who listened to these lectures 
and studied the experiments in progress 
now understand why the “Auburn meth 
od” is called the “Auburn method” and 
why larger returns are obtained from 
this method. Farmers who use the right 
fertilizers as recommended by the expefi- 
ment station were told that farm profits 
in the state would be much larger if all 
farmers would use fertilizer this way, 
which calls for much larger appl: 
cations than are now being applied @ 
the average. 

Insect and Disease Control.—Prdi. 
J. M. Robinson, head of the department 
of entomology, and his co-workers d& 
clared unending war on insects. The 
present figures show that each year in- 
sects take an enormous toll from the 
crops and also from livestock. 

They insisted that farmers apply oor 
trol methods known to be effective for 
the destruction of insects of which th 
boll weevil and the corn weevil are ot 
standing examples. Each year these i 
sects cost Alabama farmers millions of 
dollars. 

While entomologists were discussiig 
insect control, plant pathologists wet 
urging plant disease control and anil 
husbandry and veterinary workers insisted 
on animal disease control. 

More Winter Legumes Wanted- 
Facts presented about winter legumes it 
vealed that the winter legume method® 
the cheapest way for Alabama - farmes 
to make their soil rich. Both hairy vel 
and Austrian winter peas were recom 
mended. : 
“Farmers were told to sow entire figi® 
—not just a few acres—in winter 
umes. One crop more than doubles 
corn or cotton which follows; and 
cost of enriching land this way is ver) 
low. ; 

Hundreds of pages would be necessaiy 
to record all the things done and 
Auburn during farmers’ week. 
does not permit printing it in full. 4 
above is merely the gist of what 
done and said. 
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f which te general use. Actual records kept on over five thousand vehicles equipped 


aT ae in. with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, in every part of the country, show sav- 


millions @f ings which mean at least 33 1/3% more mileage. Q Firestone Gum- Dip- 

_ ped Tires are the toughest, strongest, most durable tires in the world— 

discussim tires that hold all world records for safety, mileage, economy and endur- 

ance. @ The Firestone Tire Dealer can save you money. Write The 

kers insisted Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif., for 

wast “Questions and Answers” book on getting more mileage from your tires. 
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All branches on the same tree; all growing out of 
the Chrysler root principle of standardized quality 


Price 
Follows Quality 


in 


Chrysler Motors 
Products 


N any Chrysler-built car, quality is the hub 

about which everything else revolves. Even 
the slightest compromise with quality is un- 
thinkable. The products of Chrysler Motors 
cover a wide range of prices, but each product 
represents the utmost in value in its own class. 

Chrysler forces long ago sensed the ever- 
increasing demand for higher quality, better 
style and greater luxury, and prepared to be 
ever ready to comply with it. Walter P. 
Chrysler and his associates have always con- 
centrated on ways and means of giving the 
public a greater measure of all the things that 
make for satisfactory motoring. 

The reason that Chrysler Motors values are 
high is because a great organization of the 
best engineering talent, exceptional efficiency 
in manufacturing and constant study of the 
public need enables Chrysler Motors to build 
all its cars better and more economically. 

Thus Chrysler Standardized Quality is held 
uncompromisingly at the highest known level, 
with an even higher one constantly sought, 
while the manufacturing departments strive 
to bring about improvements in operations 
that will enhance the buying power of the 
consumer's dollar. 

All Chrysler Motors products, from the 
lowest-priced to the highest-priced, are as 
unique in quality and value as in perform- 
ance, beauty and dependability. 

First to sense its approach, first to prepare 
for it, Chrysler Motors is best qualified to 
meet the buying impulse of today—a demand 
for quality first and last, for exceptional value 
in every price class. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CurysLer “*75’’ 
CHRYSLER ‘“65’” 

Dopce BrotHers SENIOR 
Dopce Brorue_rs S1x 
De Soro Six 
PLYMOUTH 


Dopnce BrotrHers TRUcKs, 
Buses and Motor CoacHeEs 


Farco Trucks 
and COMMERCIAL Cars 


CHRYSLER Marine ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 
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THE Furt-SizeE Coupe (Special Equipment Extra) 


P ride App eal 


oon @ Ftice Appea 


LYMOUTH throws a bright white 

spotlight on the fact that a motor car of 
low price can also be a motor car of praise- 
worthy quality and /u//-size dimensions. 


It is true that the remarkably low price 
attracts thousands of people to Plymouth. 
However, it is the higher quality and superior 
merits of Plymouth that account for 
Plymouth’s sweeping success and popularity. 
At last, America has a low-priced motor car 
which appeals to pride just as much as to purse. 


Plymouth is the only fu//-size motor car at 
anywhere near its price. That means quality- 
car roominess and comfort. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced car with 
the smart and graceful characteristics of 


& CHRYSLER 


MOTORS 


Chrysler designing. That means quality-car 
style and beauty of line and fitments. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced motor car 
embodying the advanced discoveries of 
Chrysler engineering. That means quality- 
car performance at all speeds. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced car with 
Chrysler internal-expanding 4-wheel hydrau- 
lic brakes—weatherproof and self-equalizing. 
That means quality-car safety, with ease and 
certainty of control in traffic. 


The only way in which you can really 
appreciate the superior qualities of Plymouth 
is to sit behind the wheel and try the car in 
your own way. The more exacting you are, 
the more convincing the proof. 
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EVERAL days after “Golddust Don- 
ny’s” visit, Scoutmaster Graham, 
Guide Frost and the four Scouts with 
Flyer Lindstrom were gathered in an 
earnest little group 
at the base of Old 
Baldy. The expedi- 
tion had been cloak- 
ed in secrecy. By 
agreement, Rodney 
Spencer was to act 
as pilot as he was 
familiar with every 
foot of the ground. 
Belted {oe ~ = 
— of each Scout leader 
os a was a heavy service 
revolver. “Don’t suppose we'll have any 
use for a weapon,” observed Graham, 
“but you never can tell, If Lindstrom 
could fly his ship we'd have had him spy 
out the land for us. Well, let’s be on our 
way.” 

Making good time until they reached 
the rough country the little cavalcade 
wended its way, to encounter slow going 
as it reached the section seldom visited. 
There men and boys proceeded slowly 
and cautiously so that the sun was mount- 
ing high before they had neared their 
goal. Canteens were unslung, haversacks 
unpacked, and a hearty meal made. The 
men were but little excited, the boys ex- 
cept for Rod in feverish anticipation. 
Again and again Rod was forced to re- 
tell what had happened as he flew above 
the trees. 


“Some way, Rod,” mused Guide Frost 
who had been told about “Golddust Don- 
ny’s” visit, “I can’t help but think that 
old geezer came back here for some 
special purpose. Ordinarily these birds 
of passage stay north until cold weather 
begins to nip. I can’t see why the old 
man should be back here in summer 
time.” 





“I’m sure that ‘Golddust Donny’ 
wouldn’t do us any harm,” replied Rod 
positively. “Why, Lucille took a great 
shine to the old man.” 


“No doubt you are right,’ agreed 
Frost, “but his coming back here is queer 
all the same. I’ve got a hunch that we'll 
see that old boy again.” 


“Conversation doesn’t get us any- 
where,” observed Lindstrom practically. 
“Let’s go on and get this job over with. 
I have a hunch we soon are going to find 
something.” 


“Too many hunches get us nowhere,” 
said Scoutmaster Graham. “That’s as true 
as your remark about conversation, Lind- 
strom. We'll be on our way.” 


ASAIN the little company was on the 

march, taking its slow and toilsome 
way over country so rough that hardly a 
goat could traverse it in comfort. The 
Place where Rod had seen the men at 
work was in the extreme outskirts of the 
more than one thousand acres of Oak- 
lawn land, yet still a-part of the great 
farm. “We are getting close now,” Rod 
announced. “When we reach the top of 
this hill we shall be able to look down 
and see them at work if they are there. 
No talking now. And walk softly.” 


“Gee!” whispered Stiver Stewart. “My 
knees are chatterin’. There may be noth- 
ne ahead but I just can’t make ’em be- 
ave.” 


“Nothing to be afraid of,” whispered 
Jack. “Watch your uncle and see how 
brave he is!” 


Boom! A bullet whined so close to the 
head of Rodney Spencer who was in the 
lead that he instinctively dove for the 
Shelter of a big rock. Crack! Scout- 
master Graham took a headlong dive for 
cover yelling, “Down, men! Down!” 
Guide Frost and Terry Sullivan obeyed 
while Flyer Lindstrom sprawled grotes- 
quely, trying to avoid injuring his broken 
arm. But down the slope of the hill went 
two flying figures that only sharpshooting 
of the highest order could have stopped. 
Jack Barry and Sliver Stewart had dis- 
covered that they had urgent business else- 
where and as bullets whined through the 

they vanished from view. Despite 
Seriousness of the situation Graham 
Tost could not help but let out a 
chuckle. They still could not be- 


lieve that anyone could deliberately shoot 
to kill. 


) gn a few moments they lay still, then 
the three men with Terry Sullivan 
close behind them began to crawl toward 
Rod who lay in the shelter of a great 
rock. Inch by inch Lindstrom edged along 
until he had joined his companions. “Why 
didn’t you shoot back?” demanded Terry, 
his voice still muffled. “Letting ’em pot 
shot us? That isn’t the way I’ve been 
taught.” Terry’s eyes were blazing. 


“You can’t answer rifle fire with a re- 
volver,” replied Frost. “We learned that 
in a grimmer school than you've attend- 
ed, Scout. And I can’t believe yet that 
guy will do anything but try to scare us.” 


“We'll take no chance on that,” said 
Graham. “I'll overlook your criticism, 
Terry. You stood up under fire. What 
shall we do, Rod? After all this is your 
party.” 

“I’m sorry I said what I did,” cut in 
Terry remorsefully. “Forgive me, men.” 


“That's all right, son,” assured Frost. 
“T agree with Bill, What’s your plan, 
Rod?” 


For a moment Rodney Spencer lay 
silent. “It would be foolish to take a 
chance and go on,” he finally answered. 
“Fire a shot or two up the hill, Mr. Gra- 
ham, so whoever fired can know we are 
armed. Lend me your gun, Prof. I’m 
going on up this hill and have a look at 
whoever is guarding and also see if I 
can’t take a peep below.” 


“Don’t be foolish,” argued Lindstrom. 
“You might get shot. The thing to do is 
to come back here heeled for business. 
That first bullet wasn’t six inches from 
your head.” 


“¥ ET him go,” advised Guide Frost. 

“Rod will be a shadow in this tim- 
ber now that he’s on his guard. But be 
careful, Rod. Here’s your artillery.” 
Frost passed over his revolver while 
Graham in rapid succession fired five 
shots in the general direction of the mis- 
creant’s fire. As if in echo again came 
the crash of gunfire and a bullet chipped 
the top of the rock. 


“Don’t tell me that bird isn’t shooting 
at us!’ whispered Terry Sullivan but his 
eyes were alight with excitement, not ter- 
ror. A moment later Rodney Spencer 
had wriggled to the shelter of another 
boulder and was lost to view. So noise- 
less had been his leaving that Carl Lind- 
strom, turning to repeat his warning, was 
amazed to find Rod gone. Graham filled 
the clip of his weapon, fired again. The 
concealed marksman replied. 


“We'll keep him busy until Rod has a 
chance to look him over,” said Graham. 
“Lucky that I brought plenty of cart- 
ridges along. “I'll shoot in the air so 
there will be no danger of hitting Rod.” 
Again Graham’s shot was answered with 
the heavy crash of a high-powered rifle. 
“Seems like old times, eh buddy,” grin- 
ned the Troop Scoutmaster. “Some ‘peace- 
ful’ place this farm is!” 

The minutes passed, lengthening into a 
half hour. The watchful little group knew 
that the marksman still was concealed 
above for repeatedly he had fired in an- 
swer to Graham’s shots. Suddenly Terry 
let out a low-voiced exclamation. Ten 
seconds before they had been alone. Now 
Rodney Spencer had rounded the big 
boulder like a shadow and lay with them. 


“BD OY, you make my scalp prickle!”’ 

whispered Carl Lindstrom. “If 
you’d been an Indian looking for scalps 
we'd all been bagged before we woke up. 
Tell us quick what you found out.” 


“T’ve learned a lot,” replied Rod. “In 
fact, I was so close to that rifleman that 
I could almost have poked my gun in his 
ribs. But I didn’t think it would do any 
good to bring one man in. Just as I sus- 
pected the man is Denton, that hard- 
hoiled baby who worked for us. But I 
found out more than that!” 

“Tell it quick!” urged Terry Sullivan, 
his blue eyes gleaming. “Let’s go on up 
and get that bird!” ‘ 

“They’ve found the lost mine !” | In his 
excitement Rod’s voice rose until it must 
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have carried far from the eager group of 
friends. “There are at least ten men dig- 
ging into the hill and one of ’em is Han- 
sen. But there’s another there that I never 
would have believed would have betrayed 
us—‘Golddust Donny.’ ” 

“The old bum!” exploded Guide Frost. 
“He won't have to worry about a place 
to stay in his old age when we get 
through with him. Well, the only thing I 
can see to do is to call it a day, get the 
sheriff and a real posse and ‘take’ these 
hard-boiled citizens.” 


“J ET Rod slip up on that guard 

again,” urged Terry, “and the rest 
of us rush ’em. They may beat it away 
tonight and we'll never get a chance to 
capture ’em.” 

“I’d be with you, Terry,” said Rod, 
“but they have a regular arsenal. Two 
men were on guard with rifles and back 
in the timber I caught a glimpse of two 
cabins. There’s no doubt that this has 
been carefully planned. But that mine 
is ours. And when we get properly fixed 
I’m going to fight for it!” Rod’s dark 
eyes blazed and his lips were grim. 

“We'll all be with you, son!” announc- 
ed Scoutmaster Graham, patting Rod’s 
shoulder. “But Art’s advice is sound. 
We'll make our get-away and come back 
later. This is a job for the officers but 
they'll need our help. Sound the retreat, 
Captain Spencer! Let’s go.” 

“I'd like to know what became of 
Sliver and Jack,” said Terry Sullivan as 
the little party made its slow way down 
the slope, chancing no bullet from the 
marksman above. “Thought I heard the 
big drum booming at camp awhile ago.” 


“At the rate those lads were going,” 
chuckled Guide Frost, “they made it to the 
camp in nothing flat. But I don’t blame 
‘em. The first time we were under fire, 
Bill, we’d have run if we’d dared. It gives 
a guy a funny feeling.” 


“That’s putting it mild, Art,” laughed 
Frost’s war buddy. “But neither Rod 
nor Terry turned a hair. Well, I'll be 
doggoned ! What do you know about 
that ?” 


ALONG the banks of Rapid Creek, 
marching with precision, came the 
Troop Scouts in command of Patrol 
Leader Jamie Stewart. With them was 
Father Spencer carrying a rifle and Jack 
Barry, armed with Rod’s shotgun. The 
group above was concealed from view 
and men and boys paused to admire the 
small army of marching lads. Terry’s 
eyes kindled with affection and pride. 
“T’ll be doggoned if they don’t look as if 
they meant business, too!” said Terry. 
“And not a kid with more than a pocket- 
knife! I’d call that game!” 


“They are a game bunch all right,” ob- 
served Graham. “And while Scouting 
rightly fc~‘ds instruction in the use of 
arms I’d bank on these lads giving a good 
account of themselves in a pinch. No 
need keeping them in suspense. Your 
father must be worried about you, Rod. 
I'll let ’em know we are here.” 


Graham’s ringing call, followed by “All 
well, Scouts! All well!” reached the 
marching Scouts but so well were they 
trained that until young Stewart gave 
the command to halt and break ranks 
there was no demonstration. Then as 
the missing group came into view the 
Scouts broke into a headlong run and 
soon Rod and his companions were sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed with questions. 
Father Spencer also quickened his step 
and his relief at seeing the men and boys 
was apparent. 

“We'll let Rod be spokesman,” an- 
nounced Guide Frost. “After all he’s 
the only one who knows much about what 
was going on.” 

“Tell us quickly, son,” requested Father 
Spencer. “All we know is that Jack and 
Jamie came back here with a wild story 
about somebody shooting at you up in 
the hills. I can’t believe it was anything 
but some hunter who perhaps feared ar- 
rest for trespass.” 


“The boys were right,” cut in Scout- 
master Graham. ‘“There’s no mistaking 
the fact that we were shot at. Rod has 
an earful for all of you.” 


“Fee got a confession to make, dad,” 
announced Rod. “I had no intention 
of keeping anything from you long but I 
was anxious not to worry you and moth- 
er. Then I thought, too, I was about to 
find out something about the lost mine. 
I'd seen men at work digging into the 
side of a hill on the extreme edge of Oak- 
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lawn beyond Old Baldy. The next ‘time 
I saw ’em from the air I was shot at and 
that’s what we went to investigate. I 
wanted to surprise you with a report that 
the lost mine had been uncovered.” 

“You surprised me all right,” announc- 
ed Father Spencer grimly. “After this, 
young man, you come to me first. But 
go on. What have you discovered?” 

“The lost mine!” Rod shouted the 
words and his eyes glowed with excite- 
ment. “Denton is on guard on the hill 
above and Hansen’s directing the work 
below. I sneaked up on ’em and saw the 
whole thing. The whole mine has been 
opened.” 

Jack Barry let out a yell in which he 
was ejoined by the other Scouts, all of 
whom had heard of the legend of the 
long lost mine. 

“You are going to have me on your 
hands for life, Mr. Spencer,” grinned 
Flyer Lindstrom. “Rod’s guaranteed to 
finance the building of my plane fac- 
tory.” 

“TI hope it all works out, Carl,” replied 
Father Spencer. “But,” he added dryly, 
“first catch your rabbit before you cook 
him. To say the least these men are 
trespassers and this is a case for the of- 
ficers. I'll swear out warrants for Den- 
ton and Hansen. Tomorrow we'll go get 
em.” 

“You can add another,” announced 
Guide Frost. “Rod also recognized a 
tramp whom Mrs. Spencer fed the other 
day. His name is Hugh Donnell. You 
will remember him.” 

“After all,” said Rod, “it’s hard for 
me to believe that old ‘Golddust Donny’ 
knows what’s going on or that he’s delib- 
erately trying to double-cross us.” 


. E HAS no business being with a 
gang of law-breakers if he’s law- 
abiding,” said Father Spencer emphatic- 
ally. “If he’s innocent of wrong-doing 
he’ll have a chance to prove it. We'll 
round up the entire gang. I'll have Sher- 
iff Bryson swear in a strong posse. And 
of course you men will be among them.” 
“Please, sir,” Terry Sullivan’s voice 
was eager. “Can’t our Troop Scouts and 
Rod’s Lone Scouts get in on this? It’s 
all right to have armed men but you may 
need numbers to rush ’em.” 

“We'll see about it,” answered Father 
Spencer. “It will be up to your Scout- 
masters. 1 can’t believe yet that there’s 
any real danger. But I certainly don’t 
intend to have any of you Scouts take a 
chance on getting hurt.” 

“Let’s let ’em go along,” said Scout- 
master Graham. “Look how quick these 
lads answered the beat of the war drum 
when Jamie and Jack called ’em to action. 
Frost and I will be responsible for ’em, 
But I want Rod and Terry sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs. They are young but 
they’ve got the stuff.” 


“ SECOND Scoutmaster Graham’s re- 

quest,” announced Guide Frost. “Bry- 
son is cool and dependable but he’ll need 
help and these two boy leaders will stack 
up with any men he can bring along. 
Bill and Lindstrom and I will stick along 
with the two detachments of Scouts. Be- 
fore another night we'll have every man 
jack of the outlaws in jail.” 

“Rod and I are as old as many of the 
fighting men have been who have served 
in the wars,’ urged Terence Sullivan. 
“I'll wire my dad for permission to serve 
as deputy. I know his answer will be 
‘yes.’ ” 

“I make no promises,” replied Father 
Spencer, “but you can notify the other 
Scouts and I'll ’phone the sheriff to or- 
ganize his posse and be ready for busi- 
ness in the morning. If there’s a mine 
they can’t run away with it.” 

“We'll fix ’em tomorrow,” announced 
Scoutmaster Graham. “And all you 
Scouts will be in on it. ’Tenshun! ’Bout 
face! Forward! March!” As the Troop 
turned in orderly manner and started its 
march toward camp, Rodney Spencer 
halted, faced in the direction from which 
had come the warning shots, and shook 
his fist. 

“Kre-e-e! Kree-e-e!” the defiant chal- 
lenge of the eagle burst from the Chief’s 
lips. He was visioning hours of battle 
on the coming day, but could Rodney 
have looked into the night he might have 
felt heartsick and afraid. “Dynamite 
Dan” Spencer had no conception regard- 
ing what measures his enemies would em- 
ploy to win and hold ill-gotten gains. 

(Continued next week) 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


ONDAY, August 26—When wring- 
ing towels from the last rinse water, 
fold them lengthwise and put them 
through the wringer flat and smooth, in 
order to save” time 
when ironing. 

Tuesday, August 
27—If there’s an 
overflow from the 
water that is pump- 
ed into the house or 
barn, try to let it run 
into a very shallow 
pool around which 
can be grown such 
water loving plants 
as iris. On a hot day the youngsters can 
splash and wade in such a pool with per- 
fect safety. And how they will enjoy it! 

Wednesday, August 28.—If your kitchen 
sink is of the old fashioned iron sort why 
not paint it a gay color in imitation of 
the new colored porcelain ones? Green, 
rose, blue, or yellow might be used ac- 
cording to which harmonizes with the 
other kitchen furnishings. 

Thursday, August 29.—Here’s a cottage 
cheese pudding that we are told is re- 
marka')ly fine :— 

Cottage Cheese Pudding.—Two cups cottage 
cheese, 4% cup bread crumbs, % cup sugar or 


honey, % cup raisins, cherries, or apples, 4 
cup melted fat, and 2 eggs slightly beaten. 








MBS, W. N. HUTT 


Mix these ingredients thoroughly and bake 
like a custard. 
Friday, August 30.— Heavy paper 


drinking cups are useful for storing a bit 
of fat or other leftovers in the refrigera- 
tor. 

Saturday, August 31.—Miss Sallie B. 
Lindsey, home demonstration agent of 
Lee County, Florida, tells us, “Mrs. A. 
Dormeier has standardized a market bas- 
ket and sold 20 at $4 each in one year. 
Miss Mable Williams standardized guava 
jelly and sold 300 glasses at 25 cents each 
to one of the local hotels. She has also 
marketed hooked rugs and trays. Mrs. 
C. B. Foster standardized cottage cheese 
and is selling it successfully.” 

Sunday, September 1—We read a 
recipe for home happiness cake the other 
day that is worth following. Take one 
cup of common sense, a half cup of jus- 
tice, one and a half cups of love sifted 
with one and a half teaspoons of mutual 
confidence. Add two large portions of 
sense of humor, beaten separately. Spice 
to taste with wit and nonsense. Bake in 
a moderate oven of warm approval. Ice 
with generous appreciation. 


THE FARM WOMAN AS A. | 
HOSTESS | 


J 
OMETIMES I think it is merely a 
matter of arrangement and _ service 
that makes the difference in what we call 
an elegant and elaborate entertainment 
and what is served at the picnic lunches 
in the country. Why the dozen or more 
farmers’ picnics I have attended in the 
last year could boast a menu that could 
not be duplicated at many affairs where 
expenditures have been double. Well 
cured hams with their thin pink slices 
needed only garnishes of parsley and a 
liberal sticking of cloves to.make them 
the piece de resistance at any feast, the 
golden brown fried chicken would per- 
haps be served from a platter hidden by a 
frill of green were it to be had at a 
formal party, and the salads and sweets 
would grace a sideboard or a table that 
had been especially arranged for a buffet 
luncheon; but none of them would be a 
whit better than those good things I ate 











whé the ccuhtryside. was. gathered ..to--; 




















Notice, too, how attractively the lattices screen the outbuildings from view. 
farm home of Miss Lulu Smith, wl 


gether on the schoolgrounds or at the 
courthouse. 

That brings me to this: if we wish 
to have in the country a more formal en- 
tertainment, one, say, when our son or 
our daughter marries, and we would like 
to have our friends to do them honor, 
why can’t we have a glorified picnic 
luncheon in our own home with a few 
frills as far as garnishes and service are 
concerned and put our entertainment in 
the class with the best suppers or lunch- 
eons that we have thought so difficult of 
attainment? 

If it is in cold weather that the enter- 
taining is done the farm home sideboard 
and the dining table made as small as pos- 
sible will furnish the proper places for 
serving, and autumn leaves, evergreens, 
such as holly, and the window box gera- 
niums, furnish table and sideboard decor- 
ation that will be most inviting. 

One of the prettiest tables I ever saw 
was decorated wholly in yellow and red 
autumn leaves that cost the hostess not a 
cent. It was the artistic touch she gave 
them that created the beautiful effect. 


suggestions along 
might be added 


There are many 
decoration lines which 


here and more in the way of menus, what 
we might wear at our parties and some- 
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8. D. A. 
SHOWS THE BEAUTIFYING EFFECT OF TREES, SHRUBS, AND BULBS 


—Courtesy U. 


This is the 
York County, S. C 


thing about amusements but these articles 
have already grown too long. Perhaps we 
will continue them in our next. 

The thing I wish to leave with you 
here is that it is neither elegance, expense, 
nor great effort that produces the most 
successful entertainments. The big factor 
is the hostess’ charm of manner and her 
hospitality which makes us feel so much 
at home, augmented by the pleasant people 
whom she associated with her in her de- 
sire to make us enjoy her party. 

Simple food well selected and well. pre- 
pared, but made to look appetizing and at- 
tractive by arrangement and garnishes, 
and served with a gracious smile are more 
desirable than fancy dishes that are time- 
taking and back-breaking in the effort to 
prepare. 

Simplicity is the key and charm of 
manner—the magnet that will unlock our 
doors and attract our neighbors to our 
would-be hospitable homes. 

MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON, 

Assistant Director of Extension, N. C. 


PLEASANT SCREENED PORCH 
] J 


HAT do you see from your kitchen 
as you work? And have you a’rest- 
ful corner near or in your kitchen where 
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pe ree Kae —Ph U.S. D, A. 
THIS COMFORTABLE SCREENED PORCH GIVES THE HOUSEWIFE A DELIGHTFUL 
»o + MEEW OF FLOWERS AND SHRUBS. DURING HER MOMENTS 


OF. REST ... 





you can relax occasionally? There are 
times almost every day when you may 
have a few minutes free, not enough to go 
all the way to another part of the house, 
but well worth using if possible for sit- 
ting down and in the homely phrase, “tak- 
ing the heft off one’s feet.” 


Here is a glimpse of a screened porch 
attached to a farm kitchen near New 
Market, Maryland. Following suggestions 
made by the county home demonstration 
agent, the porch was arranged with a 
divan and an easy chair where the inter- 
vals between the more active kitchen tasks 
could be passed restfully. During many 
months of the year the homemaker can sit 
out here when preparing vegetables, or 
chatting with a morning caller, or pick up 
her darning bag, or otherwise spend the 
odd minutes that count up in the course 
of a day. The outlook into the yard js 
made attractive by shrubs and flowering 
plants. It can be seen from the kitchen, 


too. 


PATTERNS 


ago of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 











terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


MAKING THE TELEPHONE. | 
PAY | 


an 

HE woman who wants to earn a small 

amount of money without a great out- 

lay of capital may find that her telephone 

is an excellent ally. For instance there 

was Eloise Martin. She had good taste 

in dress and house furnishings, a pleasant 

voice and manner, but no special training 

for making money. But she did have 
plenty of time on her hands. 

One day she called up her. neighbor 
Mrs. Jenkins, and said, “Mrs. Jenkins, 
I’m going to town this afternoon. Are 
there any errands I can do for you? I’m 
starting a shopping service and while it 
would be a real pleasure to do your er- 
rands for nothing I am going to be busi- 
ness-like and charge 15 cents an hour for 
my time.” 

“That’s a splendid idea,” Mrs. Jenkins 
told her. “I haven’t had a chance to go 
to town myself yet I need a spool of sew- 
ing silk, a pair of stockings, and some 
enamel to paint my kitchen table.” 

After Eloise had secured details as to 
sizes and colors she promised to deliver 
the things that afternoon cnd called up 
several other neighbors. Some had no 
errands that day but said they would re- 
member her willingness to do shopping, 
while some were glad to avail themselves 
of her services at once. 

She was very careful to get exactly 
what people asked for and to tell them 
that she would exchange anything that 
was not right. However, if the mistake 
was not hers she char sed for the time 
used in making exchanges. She watched 
the sales at the different stores in town 
so that she could get the best values for 
her customers and she kept a little 
notebook in which she jotted down pref- 
erences as to colors and materials and 
also information as to sizes so that 
she did not run any risk of buying Mrs. 
Simpkins’ Tommy a shirt that was 100 
large nor of getting a size 36 apron fot 
Mrs. Brown who weighed nearly 
pounds. 


vo Naturally, Eloise’s business. was aa 
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by the number of neighbors who needed 
her services. Had she lived in a very 
sparsely populated community she could 
not have done the work at all, But her 
success does offer a suggestion for other 
girls who have the use of a telephone and 
the means to get to a good sized town 
and who are willing to give careful at- 
tention to details and to be satisfied with 
a moderate return for their labor. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES CON- . 
TEST WINNERS 








OW our Progressive Farmer boys 
can find out exactly what the girls 
like and what they don’t like. Evidently 
our girls have scant admiration for the 
“jelly bean.” After much thought the first 
prize of $3 in cash was awarded to Car- 
rilee Nichols, Madison County, Alabama, 
and the second prize of $2 went to Ninnie 
Mae Parish, Carroll County, Virginia. 
FIRST PRIZE LETTER 
HAT does a girl admire and what 
criticise in a young man when he 
first comes to call, is a question worthy 
of thought. When a young man comes 
for his first call the girl does not think, 
is he good looking, but is he manly-look- 
ing and clean and well groomed. Women 
loathe a man who is slouchy and sloppy 
and ill dressed, who needs a shave and a 
hair cut. The question is not whether he 
is stout or thin, has a pug nose or a classi- 
cal profile, provided he is intelligent and 
entertaining and understanding, is sympa- 
thetic and has personal charm. 

The one thing a girl dislikes in a man 
more than anything else is vanity. <A 
vain man is vainer than any woman and 
it disgusts women to see men peacock- 
ing around. The thing that a girl thinks 
of most is, has the man good manners, is 
he refined in his manner and in his lan- 
guage, is he cultured and thoughtful of 
the comfort of others, and is he loud and 
boisterous or is he calm and quiet in his 
conversation. A girl cannot help admir- 


ing the qualities in a man that make him 
courteous, well bred, and manly. If he 
departs at the proper time she feels that 
he is showing a thoughtfulness for her 
comfort and that of her family. 


CARRILEE NICHOLS. 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER 

F A young man should come to call on 
i for the first time about the first 
thing I would notice would be how he 
was traveling. The car to win my admira- 
tion need not be expensive, but I would 
want to see how it was kept. If it is in 
a neat, clean condition that shows a care- 
ful driver; if shabbily kept and all cov- 
ered with mud that shows recklessness. 


Then I’d come to the young man him- 
self. Is he carefully groomed and neat 
in appearance without being conscious of 
good clothes and his appearance? Are 
his manners polite and natural and not 
put on for the occasion? Next, through 
conversation, I would try to find out some- 
thing of his ideals and what he was inter-~ 
ested in.” I would be looking for appre- 
ciation of art and the finer things of life 
and a reasonably good education. 

To sum up, some of the qualities I 
would look for and admire in young men 
are: carefulness, mneatness, politeness, 
pleasant expression, a reasonable educa- 
tion. The qualities I would criticise most 
in young men are: carelessness, reckless- 
ness, impoliteness, low ideals, and being 
loud and boisterous. 

NINNIE MAE PARISH. 


Alabama 
P. L. Hayes, Walker; Margaret Smyer, Lee; 
Minnie Davies, St. Clair; Tracey B. Cham- 
bers, Cullman; Avie Erle Kilgore, Coosa; Mat- 
tie Belle Smith, Dallas; Elsie Williams, Jeffer- 
son; Wilma Greenwood, St. Clair; Catherine 
Harris, Montgomery; Geneva Bridges, Mor- 


gan; Ethel Mae Mathews, Butler; Bernice 
Wheeler, Chambers. 
Georgia 
Thelma Carter, Butts; L. E. Grier, Tattnall; 


Essie L. Blissett, Floyd; Sadie E. Rogers, 
Bartow. 


Florida 
Alma B. Faber, Volusia. 








Pattern Department 














46¢—Newer than pleats is the flare that is 
achieved by means of a bias cut. The 
scalloped edge on the fitted hip sec- 
tion and on the collar and cuffs re- 
peats the line of the skirt in most 
delightful fashion. The lace collar 
and bow at the hip carry out the 
vogue for more feminine styles. This 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. Size 
% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 
47%6—The small boy will soon be needing 
new clothes for school wear. This 
thoroughly masculine outfit will 
please him immensely and his mother 
will not find it too difficult to make. 
The shirt might be made in a light 
blue chambray and the trousers in a 
darker shade of heavy blue cotton 











suiting. The pattern comes in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 14 yards of 40-inch material 
for blouse and I yard of 3%-imch ma- 
terial for trousers and % yard of 36- 
inch lining. 

328—The tall, slender girl is apt to look 
her best in a two-tiered skirt. Here 
is 2 particularly attractive version 
of this style with such up-to-the- 
minute touches as the lingerie collar 
and cuffs, draped sash, and bias flare. 
If georgette, rayon chiffon, or celan- 
ese voile were used it would be 
charming for parties and other dress- 
up occasions. This pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 4 yards 6f inch material 
with % yard of %-imch contrasting 
sash, 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ip PRODUCE good lettuce for late 
fall and early winter use, sow seed 
now or within the next week or two in a 
bed in a partially shaded place. Trans- 
plant the plants in 
coldframes or in the 
open late in Septem- 
ber or early Octo- 
ber. It will be easy 
to head the lettuce 
in the open or in the 
coldframes when 
handled this way. 
Where one prefers 
L. A. NIVEN the seed may be 
sowed in rows in the 
open, and thinned out to one plant for 
each 10 or 12 inches as soon as large 
enough. The plants that are pulled for 
thinning may then be transplanted in 
other rows. Heads will not form, how- 
ever, if the plants are not properly thin- 
ned. Remember that lettuce is a greedy 
feeder and must grow rapidly if it is to be 
tender and crisp. Tough lettuce is usu- 
ally bitter, and not nearly so desirable as 
the tender, crisp kind that is grown quick- 
ly. Therefore plant on rich ground and 
fertilize liberally. 

Time to Set Celery Plants.—If good 
celery plants are set now on a moist, rich, 
and thoroughly prepared piece of ground 
they should be ready for use by October 
or November. Set the plants in rows 5 to 
6 feet wide, 8 to 10 inches apart in the 
row. Be very careful not to set deeper 
than they grew in the bed. If the bud is 
covered the plant will usually die, especi- 
ally during warm weather. Golden Self 
Blanching and Winter Queen are both: 
good varieties, with the Golden Self 
Blanching probably the best for the 
home garden under average conditions. 
Celery will grow satisfactorily only on 
rich and moist soil. 

Snapbeans Mature in Six to Seven 
Weeks.— Of all garden vegetables, 
snap or bush beans are probably the most 
liked, and never before have they been so 
popular as at present. It is not only a 
tasty, delicious vegetable but is very 
wholesome. One of the outstanding ad- 
vantages that the farmer has over city 
folks, is the fact that he can produce so 
much of his food right at home, and ev- 
ery farm garden, large or small, should 
grow a continuous supply of beans. They 
will mature in six or seven weeks and 
plantings should be kept up until early 
September or October, depending on one’s 
location. A good general rule to go by 
is to make a planting every two weeks 
from early spring until fall. 

Remove Old Berry Canes.— When 
dewberry and blackberry vines have pro- 
duced a crop of fruit they have done 
their work, so to speak. These old canes 
are of no further use and should be cut 
out and burned. They often carry dis- 
ease and insect pests, and burning is 
therefore desirable. It is the new or 
second year wood that bears fruit, and 
the new vines that are growing now 
should be carefully cultivated so as to 
kill all weeds and grass, and if not 
growing well should have an application 
of fertilizer. 

Start Now to Prevent Wormy 
Peaches Next Year. — Worms in 
peaches cannot be controlled next 
year if the trees are full of mum- 
mied fruit and the ground covered 
with rotten peaches. Gather these 
and either burn or bury them. Also pick 
up and burn all broken off branches and 
cut off any of the badly diseased or dying 
limbs that may be found. This applies 
to all fruit as well as peaches. It is hard 
to convince many folks that picking up 
of rotten fruit from the ground and the 
mummied ones sticking around in the 
trees is of any practical importance, but 
it may just as well be accepted as a fact 
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properly done will reduce worms and rot 
in next year’s crop. ‘ 

Thin Turnips and Rutabagas. — To: 
secure best results from turnips and ruta- 
bagas they should be thinned to one 
strong plant to each 5 or 12 inches row 
space. The large growing rutabagas need 
9 to 12’inches, but 5 to 7 will do for 
turnips. Many start thinning the turnips 
by the time the fourth leaf is formed, 
using the thinnings for greens. This is 
probably not so desirable though as to 
thin completely by the time the. fourth 
leaf is developed. 


1929 PROMISES LARGER 
CROPS THAN 1928 


— South had a promise of more 
feed as well as more cotton on Au- 
gust 1, this year, than it produced in 1928. 


Corn, oats, tame hay, and cotton seed 
all gave indications 
of exceeding last 
year’s production. 
The crop of grain 
sorghums in Okla- 
homa and Texas, © 
however, will be less 
than last year. 

Reducing corn, oats, 
and grain sorghums 
to tons, the August 
1 forecast for the 14 
Southern States totaled 21.1 million tons 
against 20.4 million tons produced in 1928 
and an average of 21.5 million tons from 
1923 to 1927. 

Tame hay production for the same 
states was forecast at 11.8 million tons 
against 11.5 million last year and an av- 
erage of 10.3 million from 1923 to 1927. 


The decrease of 15 to 20 per cent in 
the number of pigs raised in the South 
last spring compared with a year previ- 
ous and the indications that farrowings 
this fall will be smaller than a year 
earlier will tend to make the feed situa- 
tion in the South still easier. 

These conditions are not final, of 
course. Hot weather in the last two 
weeks in the western part of the Cotton 
Belt was unfavorable for corn and grain 
sorghums and the outlook is for a some- 
what smaller yield in that section than 
was shown in the official forecast for Au- 
gust 1. 

Tobacco production promises to be 
even larger than was indicated a month 
ago. The August 1 forecast was 1,519,- 
000,000 pounds compared with 1,378,000,- 
000 pounds produced in 1928 and an aver- 
age of 1,331,000,000 pounds from 1923 to 
1927. Quality in Georgia and parts of 
North Carolina is reported to be excep- 
tionally good. Burley has been hard hit 
by root rot, rust, and dry weather. The 
crop will be larger but poorer in quality 
than in 1928. 

The table which follows shows the 
August forecasts for the leading crops 
for the entire United States together 
with comparisons :— 

















GILBERT GUSLER 


Average August, 
1923-27 1928 1929 
(000,000 omitted) 

Cottam, Bales ..ococcccece 14.2 14.5 15.5 
Cath. DED cacvecsséces 2,747 2,836 2,74 
Wheat, bushels ......... 810 902 774 
Oats, bushels ............ 1,345 1,449 1,203 
Barley, bushels ......... 209 357 ms 

Rice, bushels ........... 7.149 HES 















Grain sorghums, bushels 122.9 142.5 115.1 
Tame hay, tons ......... 2.8 9 74 
Wild hay, tons .......... 14.4 12.9 124 
Apples, commercial crop : 
Rea errer 2.5 $3 Dea 
Peaches, total crop, r 
Ren: cuecavnsccveciess 52.2 68.4 454 
Potatoes, bushels 383 464 373 
Sweet potatoes, bushels. 78 7.7 1 
Tobacco, pounds ........ 331 1,378 1,519 
Broomcorn (in thousands “3 
OE Cama) cccnvccciccces oe 56.6 54.5 48.4 — 
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WATER 


_ and lots of it 
| for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- 
LENGE a Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
' Requires oiling but once a 
: ar. Timken Roller Bear- 

ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 

An ideal outfit for fire pro- 
tection. Also provides water 
under pressure for your bath 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 
will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Distributed by 
GEORGIA COTTON GROWERS CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 
74 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or$2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instructions. 
Ilorse book 3-B free. 
A satisfied user says: “1 had a coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
= using Absorbine he completely recovered and 


is now pecing a9 good as ever.” 



























ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REC US 


iW. F. YOUNC 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write De 
~ , For Catalog and free 
> booklet on 
Egg Production 
We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


{ 2 Doz. Size 75c¢ each 




















60c each 
3“ « 


EGG 
CRATES 50c each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA. GA. 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONET! Get your Roofing direct from 
the ap oy A d keep in your own pocket the 
rofits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roo: aag s Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 
, My) b Bay] Samples and freight — prices. 


FRE 
eee Penso 6 fasting Oa, 
Dept. P-3 h, Ga. fN 
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QUILT PIECES 


Bright New Pieces. Large sizes. Big 2-Ib. roll only 69c, 
plus postage. Dandy premium FREE with order for 
four rolls. Literature FREE. 
LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Werth of Records FREE 
Simply s wonderful! The limit 
SaeRURUBa vaste 
fy Trial, and on terms as low as 


AM MONTH 


Fog pF 
Saptrements in an qpartered oak 


ith th 
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worm gear motors,rich toned 

Capen at less era 
e standard prices— 

worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 


Just a 
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Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 





(Copyright, 








“I could of got by without havin’ my 
tooth pulled, after showin’ Mamma the 
one I found in the alley, but she had to 
see the hole.” 

“I was sorry about bustin’ a rock on 
that new boy's head, but how did I know 
he was goin’ to have a party?” 





| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


You see, we’re pardners, me and dad, 
And though he says I’m just a lad, 
He don’t treat me as one; 

He lets me in on his affairs, 

I’ll bet the city millionaires 

Don’t have more fun. 

Just why a feller likes to roam, 
And leave the farm, his folks and home, 
Is easy to be seen; 

He ain’t a pard—he’s just a hand, 
And has to work to beat the band— 
A farm machine. 





—Selected. 
Glenn Maness, 4-H club member anc 
Lone Scout of Drew County, Arkansas, 


gets a place in Uncle P.F.’s column this 
week with his fine article on good litera- 
ture. Uncle P.F. likes especially his selec- 
tion of poems. If you have an idea for 
“Your Uncle’s View” send it in. 


LTHOUGH the extent of my reading 
is rather limited I enjoy reading 
good literature and read at every oppor- 
tunity. Below you will find a list of 
books. which should interest all boys and 
most girls. Those of you 15 years of 
age and over will enjoy them most :— 
1. Ben Hur—Wallace. 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come—John 
Fox, Jr. 
Treasure Island—Stevenson. 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—Stevenson, 
Huckleberry Finn—Mark Twain. 
Tom Sawyer—Mark Twain. 
. Soul of Ann Rutledge—Babcock. 
. Last of the Mohicans—Cooper. 
. Sherlock Holmes—Doyle. 
10. Three Musketeers—Dumas. 


N 


PON AM Ew 


Besides these books I enjoy reading 
good short stories. Some of the best are :— 

1, Masque of Red Death—Poe. 

2. The Goldbug—Poe. 

3. The Man Without a Country—Hale. 

4. Rip Van Winkle—Irving. 

5. The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne. 

As for poems—well, who doesn’t enjoy 
a good poem any time? No matter how 
hard you are to please there are poems 
to suit your taste. I have grouped a few 
of my favorites here below :— 
Trees—Kilmer. 
Recessional—Kipling. 

. Elegy Written in a Country 
yard—Gray. 

. Hiawatha—Longfellow. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow. 

The Raven—Poe. 

. Annabel Lee—Poe. 

. Song of the Chattahoochee—Lanier. 

. To a Waterfowl—Bryant. 

As you doubtless see, these lists are 
very limited in their range of authors 
and tastes. But I have had real joy and 
satisfaction in reading these books, short 
stories, and poems. It is my aim to ever 
read more and more good literature. 


Yours for more good literature, 
GLENN MANESS:. 
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WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—“I don’t want to be one of 
these ‘model’ boys—just a small imitation of 
the real thing.” 

To Test Your Observition.—What color does 
the poplar leaf turn in the fall? the maple? 
black gum? red oak? 

I Ask You.—Did you ever take a ragweed, 
dig a hole for it in hard ground, work fine 
sand tightly around it until the hole is filled, 
and then try to pull up the plant without 
breaking it off? Try it. It’s surprising how 
hard that sand can pack. 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Farmers’ Bulletin 
1513, “Convenient Kitchens,” should interest 
hundreds of Uncle P.F.’s nieces. It may be 
obtained free by writing to the Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

A Vacation Letter.—For most of the next 
two weeks, Uncle P.F. is going to take a rest, 
but he doesn’t want to lose contact with the 
Seven to Seventeeners and he wants to know 
how many will write him while he is away. 
In order that all letters may reach him at once, 
address them to Uncle P.F., care The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Vacationally yours, 





| STUDENT MAKES HIGH YIELD | 
OF IRISH POTATOES | 





Rexford Knowlton was enrolled in agri- 
culture at the Robertsdale (Alabama) High 
School as Senior II. The things he learned 
were readily put into practice, and as a 
result he made a handsome profit off his 
project. Below Rex tells how he made his 
profit. 


' THE summer of 1928 I planted vel- 


vet beans on my land following a crop 
of cucumbers. The beans were allowed 





REX KNOWLTON IN HIS POTATOES 


to grow as much as they could, then the 
cows were turned on them in the fall. 
The cows grazed them fairly close, the 
remainder being left to form humus. In 
December I broadcast stable manure 
on the land and plowed it under with 
the decayed bean vines. The land was 
disked and harrowed after being plowed. 
The land was allowed to stand until po- 
tato planting time. On February 23 I 
disked and harrowed the land and plant- 
ed my potatoes. 

I used 4-10-7 fertilizer at the rate of 
one ton per acre put out at the time of 
planting. The seed used was Wyoming 
Dryland Certified Bliss Triumph, which 
were purchased from the Silverhill Farm- 
ers’ Association, Robertsdale, Ala. The 
potatoes were planted with a planter, and 
as soon as they were large enough to cul- 
tivate I cultivated them with a riding cul- 
tivator. They only received four culti- 
vations. I sprayed them two times with 
three pounds bluestone, three pounds lime, 
three pounds arsenate of lead, and fifty 
gallons of water, using a traction sprayer. 

The potatoes were dug May 5 with a 
potato digger. I sold 11,310 pounds of 
potatoes from the patch which contained 
.5989 acres. They were marketed through 
Silverhill Farmers’ Association, my fath- 
er being a member-of the association. 





My total income from the project was 
$299.44; total expense was $61, leaving a 
net income of $238.44. 

REXFORD KNOWLTON. 





MY AMBITION | 


——! 








OST farm boys, sometime in their 

boyhood, resolve never to live on a 
farm after they get grown. I have often 
made this resolution. But now that the 
time has come when I must decide, I 
have chosen the farm as my home! [ 
want to be a Master Farmer! 


In preparing myself for this vocation, I 
have studied almost every piece of agri- 
cultural material that has come my way. 
For five years I have been a member of 
4-H clubs and have carried innumerable 
projects along this line. I have studied 
vocational agriculture for three years, and 
have had practical training in almost all 
phases of farming by this work. 


I have a fairly good crop this year and 
if I clear enough on it I am going to at- 
tend the State College of Agriculture. I 
have applied for a scholarship loan, and@ 
with this, I believe I can pull through 
for one year; and after the first year, who 
knows? Maybe I can go four. 


Some people have asked me, “Why do 
you want to farm when there are so 
many other good fields open?” And I tell 
them that the agricultural field is the 
broadest, will be open longer than others. 
And besides, I love the farm! 


Yes I love the farm! I will never 
know a greater joy than this: To 
walk out over the crops when the 


year’s work is done, and view the green 
fields of cotton and corn, and other 
growing plants; to watch the fat, sassy, 
little pigs romp and play; to watch the 
cow as she peacefully munches along; to 
stand at the close of day and view the 
panorama of peaceful farm life, and say, 
with all reverence to God, “It’s mine. I 


worked for it. I earned it. God gave it 
to me for my labor. It’s mine! It's 
mine !” J. AUBREY OLLIFF. 


The Tribe Chief Sez—D. Kermit Winn, SLS, 
Bristol, Georgia, has given this short biog- 
raphy of Olliff: “James Aubrey Olliff, of Ap- 
pling County, Georgia, was born November 16, 
1911. On July 8, 1926, he sent in an application 
for membership in the Lone Scout Division, 
and immediately organized a tribe. He won 
the LSO in August, 1927. In August, 1928, he 
began contributing and has won the Bronze, 
Silver, and Gold medals, and recently applied 
for the Gold Quill.” 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 

















OCHE AWAITED HER IN 
THE PARLOR AND WAS 
SPEAKING TO THE LIGHT 
YEITHER YOU OR I- OLD 

80,” HE SAID, “WiLL BE 


TURNED DOWN TONIGHT! 
Mm 2 











So Wy “AM P—c> 


If the flood of ditties continues as it has 
begun, Crazy Ike will. soon be singing his 
crazy head off. 


Either the first or second issue in Septem: 
ber, Ike will begin to demonstrate what mel- 
ody he can put into other folks’ ditties. Im 
the meantime keep the ditties coming, 
dressing your letters to Song Contest Depart: 
ment, care Uncle P.F., The Progressive Farm 
er. There’s 50 cents ‘for every idea acce 
and the chance to see your name in pri 
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and economy because they are 
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Champion Spark Plugs 
excel and outsell 
throughout the world 


It is a fact that Champion 
Spark Plugs keep the vast ma- 
jority of the motor cars of the 
world running. 


In the realm of business few 
indeed are the American prod- 
ucts which enjoy this proud 
privilege of outselling all others 
throughout the world. 


No matter what the business, 
or product, you may rest 
assured that if it has merited a 
universal preference, it is bee 
cause it has deserved it; bee 
cause it is a better product. 


There is a very real significance 
inthe fact that Champion 
Spark Plugs outsell through- 
out the world. A significance 
that is part and parcel of a 
never varying formula which 
directly concerns the material, 
design, manufacture and ulti- 
mate performance of Chame 
pion Spark Plugs. For the unity 
of purpose which dominates 

ampion has always been exe 
pressed in an uncompromising 
search for better material, bet- 
ter design, better manufacture 
and better ultimate perform- 
ance, 


You can buy Champion Spark 
ugs with every assurance of 
superior performance and de- 
Pendability. They will exact 
m every engine the utmost 
in power, speed, acceleration 


the better spark plugs. 


CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 


WHY NOT STAND PAT? 


Clean woman wants washing.—Burlington 


(Ont.) paper. 


MANY LIKE THAT 


Small antique sofa, practically new.—Ad. in 
an Atlanta paper. 


MUST BE JONES 


Stranger—“Say, is there a man in this vi- 
cinity with one leg named Smith?” 
Farmer—“‘Dunno., 
of his other leg?” 


Dew you know th’ name 


LOSING GROUND 


“Here’s where I lose some ground,” said 
the scout after a muddy hike as he stepped 
into a bathtub. 


NOT SURPRISING 

A scientist says that the earth weighs more 
in the winter. It must. Think of all the peo- 
ple with heavy colds. 


CHANGING STYLES 
Patron—“Here’s a piece of rubber tire in 
my hash.” 
Waiter—“There’s no doubt about it. The 
motor is displacing the horse everywhere.” 


BORN DRUM-MAJOR 

“A leader of men,” said Hi Ho, the sage of 

Chinatown, “is one who sees which way the 

crowd is going, and steps in ahead.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


THAT VACANT CHAIR 
Bachelor Girl—‘‘What do you miss most 
now that you are married and settled down?” 
Wife—“My husband.’’—Life. 


GO AHEAD AND PROVE IT 
A mule has 2 legs on B hind 
And 2 he has B 4; 
U stand B hind B 4 U find 
What the 2 B hind B 4. 


HOLE IN ONE 
“Have you heard that our friend Meyer has 
become rich at a single stroke?” 
“No. How did it come about?” 
“His wealthy uncle had the stroke.”—Syd- 
ney Bulletin. 

IT PAID TOO WELL 
George—“Why don’t you advertise?” 
Storekeeper—“‘No siree, I did once and it 
pretty near ruined me.” 
George—“How’s that?” 
Storekeeper—‘Why people came in 
bought dern near all the stock I had.” 


CORRECT 


Teacher—“‘Herbert, how many seasons are 
there?” 
Herbert—“Do 
States?” 
Teacher—“Yes.” 

Herbert— “Two.” 

Teacher—“‘Only two? Name them.” 
Herbert—“Baseball and football.” 


and 


you mean in the United 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —opyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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(pat BULL-DAWG CHASE 
MAH OLE HOUN’ HOME 
BUT HE Wuz GWINE 
“oo FAS’ To TURN 
IN AT DE GATE/! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey’s plinty o’ folks in de worl’ whut 





When you realize that the hills en- 
countered in ordinary driving average 
only seven per cent in grade, you will 
appreciate how much harder are the tests 
at General Motors’ Proving Ground. 


HE Proving Ground occu- 

pies 1268 acres near Milford, 
Michigan, convenient to all 
General Motors’ car divisions. 
It isa great “outdoor labor- 
atory” where automobiles can 
be tested in a scientific manner 
under conditions that are ex- 
actly comparable. Especially 
constructed roads and hills du- 
plicate every driving condition. 


At the Proving Ground the 
General Motors car divisions 
thoroughly test and prove their 
new models before they are 
offered to the public. 


Here also cars of different 
American and European makes 
are tested after they are put on 
the market, thereby enabling 
General Motors to know pre- 
cisely how its products compare 
with others in their respective 
price classes. 


The tests involve speed, 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 





nevuh would er bin heahd uv ef twuzn’ 





WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


$2 wh 4 4 S82 Gain 





fuh a lie gittin’ out on ’em!! 
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The steepest hill at the 
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Proving Ground— 25% 


























power, endurance, braking, rid- 
ing comfort, handling ease; fuel, 
oil and tire consumption; body 
strength—every phase of carcon- 
struction and performance. And 
claims and opinions are reduced 
to facts. 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio 
Party. Every Monday Evening. 8:30 Eastern 
Standard Time. WEAF and 37 other stations 
associated with N. B. C. 


r vy r r 


MOTION PICTURE showing the Prov- 
A ing Ground in actual operation is 
available in lengths of one, two, or four 
reels, free of all charges except those of 
transportation. It may be borrowed by 
schools, clubs, churches, and other organ- 
izations. Please specify whether the 35 or 
16mm width is desired and give several 
weeks’ notice in advance of showings. 
Write to Institutional Advertising De- 
partment, General Motors, Detroit. 


"A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - MARQUETTE *‘ OAKLAND 


VIKING « BUICK ~- LASALLE - CADILLAC - All with Body by Fisher 
* YELLOW CABS and COACHES 

FRIGIDAIRE — The Automatic Refrigerator *DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 
BD Water Systems * GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


. 13 BBASSONEHSE Ais Ps 
L Ms SII BERK bobs 
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The Voice of the Farm 


Opinions and Experiences of Our Readers 


How a Crippled Man Farms 


THOUGHT I would write you some 

of the experiences of a crippled man 
on a one-horse farm. I have not walked 
a step except on crutches since last Octo- 
ber. I had to hire a man to plow, and as 
I did not farm last year, I had to buy a 
mule, feed, fertilizer, and everything. But 
if you could see my crop now you would 
think with proper reason that it will pay. 
I have enough corn and feed crops plant- 
ed to feed two mules next year and fat- 
ten my hogs. I have one acre in corn in 
roasting ear stage that will make 50 bush- 
els. I put 13 loads of manure and 300 
pounds of nitrate of soda on it and I wish 
you could see it. The variety is White 
Dent and it will average 10 feet high and 
from one to six ears to the stalk, 18 
inches in drill. 

I have 10 acres of cotton which is fruit- 
ing nicely. There are no weevils yet 
(July 1). I have one acre of corn just 
up and one acre of watermelons not up 
yet. I am going to try to make a living 
even if I am crippled. I am going to get 
100 White Leghorn pullets so I can have 
eggs this fall and winter. I have also 
planted lots of peas. 

I have taken The Progressive Farmer 
many years and would not be without it. 

W. D. DYKES. 

Chilton County, Ala. 


How to Avoid Milk Troubles 


HE first thing I do after straining is 
to cool the: milk as quickly as possible 
by setting it in cold water. 


Always keep the vessels clean and 
scald them at least once a day. Sunshine 
is a splendid disinfectant, and placing the 
vessels in the sunshine but out of the dust 
helps to keep the milk sweet. Since treat- 
ing mine in this way I never have the 
milk to rise or get very sour, and I’ve 
had to put warm water in it every morn- 
ing to get the butter to gather. Then it 
is easy to work with and sells much bet- 
ter. CARRIE SUMNER. 


Walker County, Ala. 


Let’s Codperate With Farm Board 


N VIEW of the fact that the farm re- 

lief bill has passed Congress and the 
Federal Farm Board is now in operation, 
I think the time is now ripe for a cam- 
paign to convince farmers that it is to 
their interest to connect themselves with 
the farm commodity codperative market- 
ing organization. 

I notice that you and many other 
students of the farm problem agree that 
this farm bill does not provide the ade- 
quate relief. We may be right in insist- 
ing on the equalization fee or the deben- 
ture plan, but I am of the opinion that 
the best way to secure these provisions is 
to work and coéperate with the Federal 
Farm Board in every way possible to 
help this board to function. After the 
farmers have done all they can for them- 
selves and after they have in every way 
co6perated with the Federal Farm Board 
and complied with every provision of the 
farm relief act—if, after tney have done 
all of this they are still lacking in eco- 
nomic equality with industry, they will 
then be in a good position to demand and 
secure the additional legislation that will 
give them this equality. 


I think you and other leaders of agri- 
cultural thought ought to present the fol- 
lowing question to every farmer: “Are 
you satisfied with your economic equality 
with industry? If you (the farmers) are 
not satisfied, you should at once take some 
steps to join a codperative marketing or- 
ganization. If you (the farmer) join a 
cooperative, the Federal Farm Board has 
promised to help you.” The Board does 


not propose to help farmers who refuse 
to join a cooperative. 

In my opinioh the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of June 15, 1929, has ushered in 
a great awakening in codp marketing in 
the United States. 

Every reform and every uplift for the 
betterment of mankind has come by evo- 
lution. In my opinion the debenture plan 
of farm relief would bring such an eco- 
nomic change in the balance between ag- 
riculture and industry that other indus- 
tries would rebel against it. If it is right 
and necessary that farmers have the bene- 
fit of the debenture plan, I think they can 
in due time obtain it if they will use and 


“WORTH A TEAM OF MULES” 
surely pays to feed milk cows well,” 
writes N. V. Leverrett, Jackson County, Ala- 
bama, in sending in this picture. “I have 
a yellow Jersey cow from which I am milking 
31 pounds of weighed milk per day. I get 2 
pounds of butter. I feed cottonseed meal and 
shorts. My cow is worth any man’s team of 
good mules.” 


“Tt 


codperate with the agencies now provided 
for them. 0. W. CASWELL 
Sumter County, Ga. 


A Bumper Watermelon Crop 


: AM sending you some views of a 35- 
acre watermelon field of the Triumph 
variety, grown by J. B. Vining, a suc- 
cessful and progressive farmer, who lives 
in Macon County, northwest of Marshall- 


ville. They may prove interesting to your 
readers. 

The yield of this field has been estimat- 
ed anywhere from 12 to 20 cars of melons 
from 26 to 60 pounds average. 

The writer bought this field from Mr. 
Vining for the account of H. G. Ballard, 
of Pavo, for $3,000, and the first melons 
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Tee following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago:— 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1.. AT io 


Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. 
Eags, fresh firsts, doz. 
Hens, heavy, live, tb. 

Butter, extras, 1. 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu 

Oats, No. 2 white, bu 


eee ye eee yc 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


$0.06 
95 

11.65 

13.62 


25 
46 


$0.0614 
3.25 

11.55 

13.43 


42h 


Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.............20.00 


New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. 
Sweet potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl 
Potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt.. 


2.50 


7.00 
2.30 
1.50 


SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Cotton, middling, pound 

Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... 
Beef cattle, pound 

Corn, bushel 








were clipped and loaded on Monday, Au- 
gust 5. 

On that day we loaded 3 cars from 45 
to 60 pounds average. One of these cars 
contained about 520 melons, one about 
530, and one about 615. When you re- 
member that a standard car loaded with 
round melons averaging 30 pounds con- 
tains well over 800 melons, you will have 
some idea of the huge size of the melons 
in these 3 cars. 

The writer is sending to The Progres- 
sive Farmer by prepaid express today one 
of these melons, which he believes will 
weigh more than 65 pounds. 

While the quality of this melon is hard- 
ly equal to the Dixie Belle, yet it has a 
very fine flavor, and a very attractive red 
color. Like any large melon, the meat is 
of a little coarser texture than that of a 
smaller type of melon, but we believe you 
will be surprised to find such good qual- 
ity in so large a melon. 

The outstanding qualities of this melon 
appear to be its prolificacy, hardiness, and 
carrying qualities, combined with its fine 
flavor and extra large size. 

W. T. HOWARD. 

Macon County, Georgia. 

Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farmer 
staged a regular watermelon cutting with 


that melon and it was thoroughly enjoyed. 
It was a complete “triumph,” Mr. Howard. 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
IN ALABAMA 


HAT has been accomplished in 
Alabama through organization?” 
That question is answered by the follow- 
ing figures compiled by the Alabama Farm 











LOOKING ACROSS THE FIELD OF MELONS GROWN BY J. B. VINING 
The man with the melon on his head is Avret Vining, a son of the grower, who is also 


a successful melon grower. 


The two men holdin 


the melon (in the inset) are J. B. Vining 


(left) and W. T. Howard. See Mr. Howard’s artic le on this page under “Voice of the Farm.” 


Bureau Federation which is the farmer- 
owned and controlled farm organizatia 
of the state. 7 
The following figures show the work if 
cooperative marketing done by Farm Bg 
reau and Extension Service each seaso 
since the organization of the Farm Bue 
reau :— 
COTTON 4 
Value 
$ 7,807,199.48 
9,211, 765.10) 
9,324,587.19 
8,922,738 
1926-27 7,500,000 
1927-28 7,600,000 
1928-29 — 


Bales 
57,410 
65,316 


Season 
EN i nteeedCoessteateseues 
1923-24 
BED o'ao'd 0d-0.0000 0000404000 
1925-26 


$50,366, 287, 
MISCELLANEOUS MARKETING 
The following figures show _ total 
amounts of money paid to farmers for 
miscellaneous farm products sold codpei 
atively during 1927, 1928, and to the pre 
ent date in 1929:— 


To June 
1927 1928 1929 
397.57 $128,325.38 $111,459. 


347,383.08 


Products 
Turkeys 
Poultry and 

6,200.00 
7,447 .06 


161,294.61 
111,526.04 


11,872.82 17,929.14 





$63,044.63 $413,018.85 $476,771 


CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASING FER- 
TILIZER 


Value 


Season Divide 


2,600,000.00 $129,352.28 
2,423,286.00 135,389. 
1,073,067.00 106,780, 
3,256,006.00 125,022.68 
2,115,517.00 123,37; 


487,639.7 $14,486,984.00 $619,927. 
VETCH SEED AND AUSTRIAN PEAS 
Season Pounds Value Dividem 
$ 60,670.00 
54,138.00 $1,924 
67,647.00 1,92 
124,596.00 
109,811.00 





oeeeee “ 


3,006,462 $416,862.00 $8,655 
MISCELLANEOUS PURCHASING 
Products Value Divide 
Cotton seed, 18,000 bushels.$ 19,474.09 
Calcium arsenate (24-28) 
696,000 pounds 
Fruit trees 
Spray material 
Tankage 
Tile (farm drainage) 
Soybeans, 1925 to date 
Explosives 
Windmills 


$153,253.48 $6,6% 
SUMMARY 
Miscellaneous marketing—1927, 1928, 
and to June 1, 1929 
Hay sales—1926, 1927, and 1928 
Coéperative purchasing of fertiliz- 
On, BEEP BO TOP vccacseccond Ovceeees 
Coéperative purchasing of vetch 
and Austrian peas 1924 to 1928.. 
Feed sales, 1928 and to June 1, 192 
Miscellaneous purchasing ......... 


14,486,98 


416,868 
196; 
1 


3. 


on 


$16 
eeeees gcecotccess +-$ 632,24 
L. O. BRACKEES 


Total dividends . 
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Kudzu 


Gonzalez 


August 24, 1929 


Classified Ads ==: 


“(Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


T : s our 
advertis use other editions as per list below 
Send Cash With Order.—-Mail your 
insertions same rate, 

Display Classified Ads.—Your 
inch in t le below 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and w 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker 


ad set in larger 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, cover 
Ste 
ad with remittance two 


ing Georgia, Alabama, and Florida It will pay many 


ate plainly what editions you wish to use. 
weeks in advance of publication date. Additional 


type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per 


hole number, including each initial in your name and ca~- 


and a local business acquaintance. 





Circulation— | States Covered— 
100,000 Ga., Ala., and 
135,000 Texas and So. 
150,000  &, & € 
110,000 Miss., La., Ark 
55,000 Ky., Middle anc 
550,000 Whole South 


—— 

Edition— 
Georgia -Alab: 
Texas 
Carolinas-V irginia. 
Mississippi Valley 
Kentucky -Tennessee 
All five editions 


na 





and Va. 


Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 
per inch 

per inch 

per inch 

per inch 

per inch 


Word Rate— 
6c a word 


Fila. . a 
a word 
; 10c a 
, W. Tenn. 6c a 
a 
a 


Oklahoma 
word 
word 

i E. Tenn 5e a word 

30¢ a word 








Address Classified Advertising Department, 


Farms For Sale or Rent 


land cheap; no fertilizer expense. Crop 
also some rent and sharecrop propo- 
delta soil Arkansas, Mississippi, Lou- 
u independent Hurry for 1930! South- 
Landowners Aggociation, Memphis, Tenn. 


Alabama 


with small cash 
Merchants & 


Rale-to- 
and rent ' 
luvi 


payment, priced 
Farmers Bank 


ms for sale 

$5 acre. 
Arkansas 

in the Ozarks. Easy 
‘Opportunities for 
County La mpany 


Florida 
75 acre farm; tools, 
hens Price 500 for 
tox 5, Hampton, Fla 


payments. Write 
meseekers and 
Sale Ark 


Own you a home 
for free literature, 


Investors ilton 1 


house, 
Geo. 


crop, good 
quick sale. 


Louisiana 

Farmers 160 

l rent at low prices 
ich Mississippi 
Owner, St. Joseph 


hoice irms 
and « isy terms, locat 


Attentior improved f 


for sale an 
ed in the 
P. Allen 


delta mes 


La 


South Carolina 


naturally focize 
fifty t five 


rolina farms fe 
ables and fruits Tracts of Q 
may be purchased on attractive terms. 


Gamble, Box 1318, Columbia, S. C. 


Plants 


THE PURCHASE OF 
is expected to pay tr 
advertiser quotes a 
This rule shall govern tr 
tions betweer \ Plant advertisers and buyers. 


South C produce 
products. vege 
hundred acres 
Write N. B 





PLANTS 
nsportatior 
prepaid 
nsac- 


NOTICE: —IN 








Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 
1.000, $1.5 $10 
Thomasville, 
Collard plants 
Parks, Pis i 
Collards, Tomatoes 

postpaid. Ww. u 


Cabbage plants 10,000 Thomas- 
ville Plant (¢ Ga 


Tomato and 
Walter 


Branan 


Tomatoes 
Lewistor 


Collards 
1.000 postpaid 


Lewist¢ m, Ga. 


Fine ( Tomatt rd 4 
250, 50 5 1,000, $1 $7 
pre: sel t irks, Pis ; 
“Millio mn Collard, 
500, 90¢ 1.000 
Moss packed D 


plants 
collect 


Cabbage, Tomatoes, Lettuce 
$1.50: postpaid. $1, 1,000; 
Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga 


and Collard plants 

Prices by purcel p 
for $2 Ry express, any qu 
now Satisfaction guaranteed 
Ga, 


Cabbage now 
leading vari 
for $1.10; 1 
per 1,000 Order 
Fulwood, Tifton, 


plants 
eties post, 
oe 


Kudzu 


Kudzu Address Sea 


Gonzalez, 


slips for sale 


Pla 


. 
Nursery Stock 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Salesmen 
Concord Nursery, Concord, G 
Fruit Trees.— 
it varieties 
cord Nursery, 


—_——_ 


wanted. 
Dept. 25 
stock. 

Con- 


ornamentals. Large 
Salesmen wanted. 
Ga. 


Pecan trees 
Prices right. 
Dept. 25, Concord, 


Seeds 


Onion Seeds.—RBefore buying 
our wholesale prices and save money Good 
tion guaranteed 20 years in business 
this paper Councill Seed Company, Franklin 
ci 
Buehanar Rye most grazing 
: Winter Turf 
Texes Re 


Cabbage Seeds, 


produces 
Southern $1.65 
Appler nd 
Hairy Vetch, pound 18c; 100 
Winter Peas, pound 18% 100 
free Buchanan's, Memphis 


Abruzzi 
n $1.75 
bus Fulghum 
Imported pounds 
pounds 
Tenn 


Clover 


ten cents per pound 
itself Julien Smith, 


Bur Clover 
(Top 
— 


Great 
Selma, 


cover 
Ala 


seed at 
and reseeds 
we to sow now Free photographs, information. 
dress Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock 
Hin, S 


~ Bur Clover, 12¢ 
MWe. Plant 
Early better 


more at 
October 


per pound 50 pounds or 
September 15th to middle or last 
Judson Strock, Verbena, Ala. 


Oats 
Choice s¢ Rye. WI Vetel 
Parley ( ea “ tame sg 


write for | M. Franklin & Company, 
eOrgia 
—_.. 


Winter Pe 
small 
Tennille, 


Oats 


Pure Car Fulghum 
Clean and he 


Secure some 
fore ; 
re all are cone ind grow pure 
Will re 


Pay you many times 
ad croy Prices: under fifty 
y bush wire for ear prices 
®, finest at $2.25 bushel in 
Prices subject to change without 

Bannan Matthews, s. C. 


Seed Oats Bright, seund, 
of these cl 
seed to sell neigh- 
in better and 
bushels, 90c: over 

Choice Abruzzi 
ten bushel lots. 
notice. Wm. P. 


ice seed he 
your 


over 


Peanuts 


eRieents —Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
Carolina « Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25. 
hite Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 

le Co., aterorien, Ala. 


The Progressive Farmer, Eirmingham, Ala. 
ES POCDES OP LDODE EP ODD IDL IL ORDO 


Rye 
sixty: “ee 

Murphy, N. 
Rye, recleaned, $1.50 
less tags 2 cents 


lina Rye, one _ one seventy-five. 

Feed Company 
or Sale Abruzzi Seed 
or thresher run lic 
Holland, Milford, Delaware 


bruzzi Rye. Wheat, Oats 


"Abruzzi Rye. Seed Surley, Austri 
Write quick 
N 


Winter Peas, Vetch price and sam- 
ple H. MeIntosh, Hayesvill 


lor 


Abruzzi Rye from pedigreed seed 
securely bagged 2% bushel bags 

delivered, 5 bushel lots. Cash with 
Olin J illey, Salley, 8. C 


Sound, recleined, 
25 per bushel, 
order H. B. & 


Miscellaneous Seeds 
Gr 
Lamberts 
Rye 2% 
Barley $4.2 


for cover crops 


Darlington, Ala. 
$4.65 
Heard, 


sses 


Vetch, (1 
Free booklet 


vers 


Abruzzi 
Box 136, 


bushel bag 
Geo. W 


Ceorgia 
Bearded 
Ga 
Vetch, 
Rye Grass 
Albany Ga 


rdy Alfalfa seed, 
93% pure, $3 
Rowman, Concordia, 


n Winter Peas, Monantha 
Nitragin inoculation 


Austria Vetch, 
and ,. a 


$10 bushel Sy 


‘ eet 
if na 


satisfied. 


90% 1 
Return 
Kangas 


ure, 


3 i 
seed 


Rye. bushel 
Vetch, 100 pound 
Seed Company 


recleaned, bushel bags 

Abruzzi $2 ra ll 
13 Chec! it r 
( 


Memphis 


iry 
Lewis 


; for Sale Import Hairy 
Peas, 10 Alfalf 
ki 1 Abruz 
Coker Fulghum 
Atl lens, Ga. 


Vetch 
R 


Athe ns 


Poultry and Eggs 
Be Chicks 


Rocks 
mixed $8 
Westphalia 


‘arms 
vest plump 


lited 


prices ywhere 
s 100 i $1 bn 
Quality F Rox 118 
K lieavy layers Le 
100% alive. Catalogue 
Farms, Box 116, P. 


s ord 


Wells 


! 

breeds 
ing 

free 


Mathis 


reeds, $6 


Quality Chi 
hundred up 
teed Mathi 


licks guaratr 


Kansas 


BLUE RIBBON SUPER-QUALITY blood- 
ed chicks. Ready for delivery. Oldest hatch- 

in Georgia. Thous satisled cus- 
Low sum r prices. Write 
Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, 
Blood tested. 
all Live 
Box 101, 


inds of 
or wire 


Ga. 


ers. 


rtified chicks from 200 egg cockerels 

nes pay Prices within reach of 
‘atalog free Dixie Poultry Farms, 
Soom 


ng 

‘ ery 

Brenham, 
Accredited 
turing money 
Leading varieties 
625, Clinton, Mo. 


quick ma 
live 
Box 


Big, healthy, 
weeks guarantee to 
Booth Farms, 


Chicks, 6% 
makers 


Free 


up 
Two 
catalog. 


blooded chic 
Hatchery 
satisfied cust 
Write or wv 
Atlanta, 


Ribbon super-quality 
for delivery Oldest 
Thousands of 
summer prices. 
Ribbon Hatchery, 


Blue 
ready 
Georgia 
Low 


Blue 


cTs 
day. 
up, 
time 
Superior 


guaranteed ti ive ily 6 
certified 
free ¢ 
Mo 

All our 
ted flocks Re 
Write for prices 
Phil ¢ 


Rig husky chicks 
Shipped c.o.d Superior 
laranteed Get our big 

Hatchery jox S Windsor 
“‘Hi-Quality’’ Chic 

Alaba wcredited and 
Rocks and White Le 
‘atalogue Garner’s H 
Our fall chicks 

sturdy chicks from 
gline Quality”’’ 

it Write today 

Al 


s Only chicks are from 

Inspe 
ghorns. 
itchery, 


ma tarred 


ampbeil, 
make you money 

the choicest flocks Ir 

chicks have a reputation, inventi- 
Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Flor- 


will 


Leghorns 


White el 
Shelhyv 


Sale.—-600 White 
reasonably. L. 
Plymouth Rocks 


strain Barred Rocks: re 
number cockerels $3; pullets 
Mamie Roa h, Daisy, 


Rhode Island Reds 


Single Comb 
Strain, %5 A 


orn 
Tenn 


Big English 
Srookside 
For | 


Priced 


Leghorn 
B. Riddle, 


pullets, re 
Columbia 


29071. 
Selected 


permit 
$Y each 


Ga. 


Parks ristered 
Limited 
hatching eggs 


red, utility 
Tompkins 


Rhod 


Ducks 
Pekin Ducks Choice young 
Also Muscovys 50 a pair. 
Slocomb, Ala. 


breeders, $3 a _ pair. 


Kelley Poultry Farm, 


Two or More Breeds 

-Trio purebred White African Guineas ; 
months purebred White Wyandotte cockerels, $2.50 

each; 4 months purebred White Wyandotte cockerels, 

$1.50 each. C. C. Gantt, Little River, Ala. 


For Sale 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Durocs.—Immune, guaranteed, Wayside 
Tenn. 


Registered 
Farms, Sonzerville, 


~~ Real typy Duroc ¢ boars and gilts, with blood, size 
and quality. Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaran- 
teed, Salt Lick Farms, Hartford, Ky. 


Duroc-Jerseys 


registered Durocs gilts, sows. Beech- 


rm, Bellbuckle, Tenn 


anes pigs, 


holera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows 
Somerville, Ter 


Hampshires 
egistered Hampshires of champior 
bred gilts boars Mare 


tion ¢g inteec bie Sicte Farn 
pnormney ~anpet 
sted Poland Chin 


Ss six to fourteen 
nteed Spotted 


service 


from weer 


ilts for sale 
free from t 
unty Agricultu 


ina 
1 iy lune, 
Madison ¢ 


Miss. 





Guernseys 
Tlolstein calves, write 
iter, Wis 


Guernsey or 
‘arms, Whitew 
Guernsey bulls t 
Reason prices 


ice purebred 
lams ible 
Miss 


Jerseys 
Registered Jersey bull calves from tested 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. 
Lake Farms, Rt. 5, Birmingham. Ala 


Sheep 
Fox 


dams and 
Spring 





Registered Southdowns. Brothers, Sevierville, 


Tennessee 
Donald Green, 


Shropshire approval. 


a nd, Iinois 


rams 


lambs and breeding ewes. 
Smithfield, Texas. 


Dogs 


High elas 
females 
Ala 


stock 


Collie Punpies and 6 
four doll N 


Males six dollars 
Sneed, Rt. 6, Trov 
fur finders 
name $1. 
Kas- 


trial; ¢.o.d.; 
Collar 
Catalog. 


lred Hunting Hounds 

Fit, other remedies, $1 

Feed $5. Agents wanted. 
Herrick, Illinois 


Hun 
Running 
Horns $2. 
M37 


skia, 
Miscellaneous 
Boys Wanted 


oney for Frogs 
h Co Port Hu 


Worms, Bug 
Mich 


ron 


Corn Harvesters 
un’s Corn Har ester 
bundle tying attachme 

pictures of h irvester Pre 


poor 
nt | 


ess (¢ 


Farm Machinery 

in new Martir nd Cook Dit 

quickly Write « ire Palmour 
ainesville, Ga. 


Honey 
$1.25 
Ga. 


Honey, 10 pounds, 


Tlelen 


Honey, 
the 


delicious 
Apiaries, 


Pure, per 
Routh 
excellent flavor 
Ist and 
1 for $6. f.o.b 
WwW B. Pattison, H 


Kodak Finishing 


to 6c. 


cted One 

-n Zones 
Two 5 

burg, La 


Six 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4¢ White ¢ 
Al 


Drawer 1112, Rirmingham. 
Trial Send 1l5¢ 
six glossy Kiphart 

Re a Films Free 
Promp Ras fag Studio 


mingha Ala 


ae developing of roll” 
Bromberg & Co., 


to 6 
sirmingham, Ala 


size roll film for 
Fairfield, Ala 
Prints 3c, 4c, 

Drawer 1311, 


with any 
Studio 


” Offer.- 
prints. 
Developed 

Wilson 


films High glossy prints, 
authorized Eastman agents, 


Patents 


Write to B. P. 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 
ton, D. C Honorable methods 


Fishburne (a South 
McGill 


Patents 
linean) 
Washin 
applying for patents 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free 

Ilow to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Inventi 
orn No charge for information on how to proce 
lIarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 

urity Bank Buildin Washington, D. C 


Pea Shellers 


Write for pourtic eg 
Sophia, 


Patents.—Time counts in 


Shellers. Free 


W. Coggins Co., 


Green Pea 
rial offer J 
Schools and Colleges 


qualify at 
50 month 


once for a 
Write Ozment 


help yo 
$125 
Mo. 


Tobacco 

10 pounds $2.80, 
You pay postage 
Tenn 


Let 


steady & 


Mr. Ozment 
vernment job; 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, 


Good smok- 


Rest Red Leaf chewing, 
1 Collier T 


, 10 pounds $1.50 

co Pool, Martin 

Tobacco.—Prepaid 
$1.40: 10 pounds $2.50. 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, 


Tobacco, Postpaid 
f 5 pounds 


chewing; 5 

20¢ pound Mark 
Natural Leaf Tohaceo, 
pounds $1; 12 pounds $2 
free Pay when 
Ky 


guarantecd Chewing, 5 pounds 
Smoking. 5 pounds $1; 10 
Sharon, Tenn. 





juicy 
smok 
Tenn. 


_ mellow 
Test 
ron 


Guaranteed best 
$1.50: 10, $2.4 
Ilamlin, Agent 

Guarantec ‘hewine, ) 
smoking. 1] 1s 50; 
received Vv Mur- 


pipe ille irmers, 


ray 


consumer. 
10, $1.75 


Bardwell, 


Leaf Tobacco from 
5 pounds $1.50; 
Pay postman. 


Natural 
Chewing 
Pipe free. 
Kentucky 


grower to 
50; esmoking, 
Farmers, 


Want to Buy 


Kennels, Selmer, 
dogs. Write 
offer. 


Farm Coonhound 
first class trained coon 
you have tc 


Southern 
want to buy 
and pricing what 


The 
Tenn., 
describing 


Help, Situation Wanted 


woman wants work in c r self and two 
( 


Mrs. B. L. Stevens, 


White 
children 
wants working 
Ala 


on 
hardson 


Wanted.— 
housekeeper 


Lady alone 
M. R. Ric 





livestock furnished 
General Deliv- 


with 
Butler. 


Wanted.—Farm on shares, 
for diversified farming. A. G+ 
ery, Columbia, 8. C, 


(857 A) 17 


Help, Situation Wanted 


anted.—Job as farm m 
f reference and 
Quitman, Ga 


Tru farmer r 
ini 50-50 b Something different, 
es t make money selling Birmingt 


markets Hi, B. Robins: 
A] 


nager; years of 


tory service. J. BR 


experience, 
Hall, 


Satisfac 


ualified and 
with 


Gads 


qu rox place 


sis 
lox 
h 


fare to Nash- 
automobile 


train 


Wanted 

Let us 

inic and 

ou is small 

vrite Nashville 
lrennessee, 


Agents Wanted 


ited 


pay your railroad 
you to be &n expert 
help you get a good job The cost to 
No negroes taken For free booklet 
Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Agents wa Concord 
Ga 
Liberal 
Ala 


a dollar. Soaps 
xperience unnnecessary. 
Mo 
Sample Case 

Wonderfully 
Louis, Mo. 
new Linenlike Tablecloth. Wash 
laundering Sample free Bestever, 
Station, Chicage 


Sale. 
Concord, 


Fruit 


Trees for 
Nurseries 4 


Dept. 2 
Dr. 


il tton seed contract 


Woodlawn 


for planting. 
Birmingham, 
Extracts, Per- 
Carna- 


We start you without 
mes, Toilet Goods 

1 Co., 651, St. Louis, 
articles. flavor- 
bly. LaDerma 


Toilet 
profit 


Get Our Free 
S, and specialties. 
Dept. RB, St 


0 daily 
ileloth 


showing 
No 
life to travel in 
McConnon & 


farm 
profits 
Tenn 


knows 
wor! Good 


A-908, Memphis, 


who 


Room 


mpany 
You are wanted to 
se profits plating 
rinkle, Plater, 530 


Im- 
Write 


home, 
ete, 


Resilver Mirrors at 
autoparts, tableware, 
Marion, Indiana 


dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
instantly mending leaks in all uten- 

e free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
N. Y 


position open to representatives of char- 
orders shoes-hostery direct to wearer. Good 
Permanent Write now for free book, ‘‘Getting 
Tanners Shoe Mfg. Company, 2418 C St., 
Mass 


Introduce 
lors. Silk 
Ford car 
Wilknit 


Full or spare time 
hosiery All styles 
own use Extra bonus 

Write for sales plan 
Greenfield, Obic 


earn $6 day 

uaranteed 
your 
lucers 

Dept. 8437 


latest stvle from finest 
it to your friends 
sensational uld you 
little spare time? If x write 
y wonderful new proposition Address 
133 South Peoria, Dept. 316, Chicago 


i suit made in 
sar it and show 


values? C¢ 


Take orders 
"pig sell- 
daily Guarantee bond pro- 
1 Silk hose given for 
Dept 1037, 


All new kyles, 
earner 
Write 
Silknit 


oe Aas 


r Se 
iy, = 4, mos 


Cena, 
i, _ ae TI want to show you how 
yee can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
he pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
h bos to market in less time. To prove it— 


ry 
I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
7 my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the post man only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he delive 
ers both Packages, The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 davs. If not entirely sat« 
isfied, your money "bac k. Write at once to E, B. Marshall, Pres., 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept.1608 Milwaukee. Wis. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


AAPA 


qui 
Hosiery Co 











$1 BRINGS NORMAN’ S CHICKS—$1 
Pay Postman balance, plus postage Hatch daily. 
s, Reds 25-$3.50; 50-$5.50; 100-$10; 500-$47 
ind Br. Leg...25- 2.75; 50- 5.00; 100 8; 500- 37 
. A. NORMAN HATCHERIES, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Choice pullets. Write for prices. 


CHICKS C 0 D Get your chicks 
«Ve before paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay pestmas the rest. Chicks delivered 
time. Write for catalog 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West4thSt., Lexington, Ky. | 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
" & H Ic K S Tancred or Barron Leg., per 100: 


Sovereign grade $9; Select $11. 

Park's Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel 

hes. n., 7. Orp., Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye- 
i8 page 


catalogue Free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, 


o 7% 




















PUREBRED POULTRY _ 
WHITE LEGHORNS [ExS AN MALES 


NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 


Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. ship c.o.d. 
GEO. 








Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 






























































HIS FLAG LEADS TO LOWER 
OSTS OF PRODUCING CROP 




















HE flag of Oliver flies to mark a different day in the design and building of Fara 1 


equipment. .. . For Oliver is an organization, keenly manned, vastly resourced, 








for the purpose of designing, building and servicing farm equipment that will reduc 
the costly man-hours now necessary in raising farm crops, that will cut farm costs 


through performing farm operations more efficiently, that will lower farm overhes | 





because each machine will last longer, need less service, and far fewer repairs, ¢ 
that will increase production per acre by making possible better plowing, seedi 
and tillage... . Oliver was formed by the combination of four of the oldest and 
best known manufacturers of farm equipment in the world —Hart-Parr, Nichols ; 
Shepard, Oliver Chilled Plow, and American Seeding. All of these companie 


were highly successful as independent units; their union makes possit 








operating economies, manufacturing possibilities, engineering skill, and 
world-wide service which will provide the farmers of the world with fa | 
machinery as efficient as any industry has or will know. . . . Farmef 
everywhere are invited to examine these cost-cutting implements now 
displayed on the floors of over 10,000 dealers throughout the world 











OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


TRACTORS THRESHERS . COMBINES : SEEDERS’ .- DRILLS : PULVERIZERS . PICKER-HUSKE 
PLOWS HARROWS CULTIVATORS FALLOVATORS PLANTERS LISTERS . SPREAU 


© 0. F. E.G 




















